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For a Catholic daily 


Epitor: It is hardly an argument against 
a Catholic daily that in New York City, 
“a great center of Catholic population,” 
the “two most respected dailies have com- 
bined circulation less than half of that of 
that their sexy and emotional rivals.” 

Mr. Supple (Am. 8/19) seems to think 
that Catholic readers of the so-called 
“sexy and emotional” dailies are not read- 
ers of the two “fine papers” he mentions. 

I think we miss the point when we 
predicate circulation largely, or solely, on 
the alleged “sexy and emotional” appeal 
of such newspapers. 

How about the impersonal, if you will, 
but none the less “sexy,” picturizations in 
all newspapers of everything women wear 
—and don’t wear? 

I am not willing to give a bill of Catholic 
approval and a bid for patronage to 
papers merely because they carry “every 
papal encyclical as news in full.” You 
frequently find in our Catholic papers 
letters complaining that communications 
criticizing articles in the so-called “fine 
papers” have been refused publication by 
these papers. 

When Mr. Supple says, “A newspaper 
is a commercial enterprise seeking to give 
the public what it wants,” he should con- 
sider that it is not the five-cent newspaper 
purchasers and readers, in the final and 
factual analysis, who want “sexy and emo- 
tional” papers. Rather is it the billion- 
dollar advertising clientele who make it 
possible and desirable for newspaper 
owners to dish out this stuff. 

Every realist knows—indeed virtually 
all journalistic critics aver—that advertis- 
ing is today the economic life-blood of 
newspapers, and advertisers dictate—and 
that’s the word—the editorial and editorial- 
ized news policy of newspapers. It’s high 
time we stopped shifting the blame for the 
character of newspapers onto the reading 
public. 

Why is it not possible and feasible to 
inaugurate a Catholic Newspaper Founda- 
tion, into which could be integrated the 
publicity department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Catholic 
Press Association and other departments 
of Catholic Action societies throughout the 
country? There are enough wealthy 
Catholics in the United States—and we 
less economically fortunate Catholics could 
lend our mites—to underwrite such a 
Foundation. 

Such a Foundation could soon give us 
an “Osservatore Americano,” which could 
be the leaven in the lump of journalistic 
secularism. 

Joun A. MATTHEWS 

Newark, N. J. 


Women keep house, too 


Evitor: “I like housework” is a splendid 
article. “Olé, olé.” 

As a houseworker for 35 years (since 
the death of my mother in my nineteenth 
year), may I give Mr. Emerson (Am. 
8/20/49) a few reasons why? 

Women are primitivé creatures, and they 
like to do things the hard way. After all, 
it was men who invented every single 
household gadget which is designed to 
save time and labor, for men spend their 
lives trying to avoid undue work, and a 
woman is never satisfied until she has a 
little too much to do and a few too many 
people dependent on her. Then she is 
perfectly happy. That is why, when I 
leave the outposts of the Bronx and venture 
onto the island of Manhattan and behold 
the faces on the women my age in the 
West Fifties, I find them the most discon- 
tented on earth. They have nothing to do! 

There is not one thing which women do 
which men cannot do better—except have 
the children; and if child-bearing were 
men’s province the whole process would 
have been streamlined by this time. Dress- 
making, cooking, washing—when the lords 
of creation invade these fields, they leave 
the poor women lashed to the mast. How- 
ever, as long as it pleases God for us to 
have the children, I guess we have no fear 
of being displaced as houseworkers. The 
two jobs go together. God blessed myself 
and my husband with six children; they 
run now from 29 years to 18. 

Added to all this, women, as a class, are 
in deadly earnest and they do not want to 
see how funny life is. I have tried to tell 
them and they have given me deadly looks. 
The only women who have fun out of just 
living are those who, like myself, have the 
good fortune to “take after” their fathers. 

Branford, Conn. ExizasetH G. LAMB 


Epitor: I hope your lady readers don’t 
deign to write lengthily to unmask your 
gentleman housekeper, George Lincoln 
Emerson (Am. 8/20/49). His childish, 
vain, know-it-all attempt to establish his 
male superiority—typically small-boy and 
small-mind—is too transparent and funny. 

The marvel is that AMERICA gave Mr. 
Emerson money—and so much space—to 
aid his presumptions. Does AMERICA mean 
to indicate, by publishing this rugged, 
dynamic egotist’s article, that the editors 
find worth in his misconceptions? Please! 
Don’t disenchant the legions of happy, 
efficient housewives who daily and lovingly 
perform their tasks at countless stoves, 
sinks and cradles. The lamb chops might 
turn up burned. 

CATHERINE CurTIN FENZEL 
New York, N. Y. 
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Dollar crisis 

In its simplest formulation the British dollar crisis 
comes down to this. To perform her function as banker 
for the sterling bloc and to pay for the imports of food 
and raw materials which her people need, Britain must 
earn in 1950, through her own efforts and the efforts of 
her sterling partners, about $1.8 billion. At the present 
time she is earning about $600 million. The way to close 
the gap is obvious: Britain must earn more dollars by 
selling more raw materials from the colonial areas and 
more manufactured goods from her factories than she 
has been doing. On his recent visit to London, that is 
what ERP Administrator Paul Hoffman told the British 
people. No doubt Secretary of the Treasury Snyder told 
Ernest Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps the same thing 
when they got down to business this week in Washington. 
From an American viewpoint, Britain must do more to 
help herself. She must cut costs so that she can sell her 
products in the American market at attractive prices. 
The British agree—up to a point. They insist, however, 
that what impedes the flow of British exports at the mo- 
ment is not so much high prices as high American tariffs. 
They cite the duty on cotton goods—40 per cent—and on 
woolen goods—50 per cent—as pertinent examples. They 
observe, too, that the big drop in dollar earnings this 
year is primarily due, not to a falling off of the sales of 
British manufactured goods, but to a decline in sales of 
primary products from colonial areas. As often happens 
in complicated affairs, there is a large measure of truth 
in both viewpoints. Britain must produce more efficiently 
and the United States must buy more abroad. At this 
point, the problem becomes political. Can either the 
British or American Government ask its people to make 
the sacrifices which the circumstances demand? 


Japanese land reforms 

Japan’s Communists, largely confined to the cities and 
to a generous portion of labor-union control, have been 
reaching out eagerly towards the country districts. Jap- 
an’s farmer population makes up one-third of the nation’s 
people. On its side, the Government, under the super- 
vision of the Occupation, has been buying farm land, 
5 million acres of it to date, and successfully selling it at 
reasonable prices to the depressed former tenant farmers. 
Absentee landlords were required to sell all their prop- 
erty to the Government, while non-cultivating resident 
landlords could retain only a small portion of their 
lands. The Government’s aim was to fulfill the Occupa- 
tion policy of setting up an independent small-farmer 
group as a resistant, middle-of-the-way foundation for 
the nation—a group opposed to violent changes from 
Left or Right. The 5 million acres bought represent an 
area equivalent to about one-third of the land cultivated 
in the Japan of 1941. Communist hopes for the control 
of future distribution of this land, and for the establish- 
ment of communal ownership and collective farms, suf- 
fered a rude democratic shock in August’s little-reported 
election for members of the Japanese local land com- 
mittees. These groups in the rural towns and villages 
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decide on how to parcel out the property of former land- 
lords. Some 18 million Japanese were eligible to vote in 
these important elections and 80 per cent of that number 
voted. The results were quite unfavorable to the com- 
munist program and seemed to show satisfaction with 
the Occupation plan. The strongly conservative Demo- 
cratic Liberal party and their independent supporters won 
better than 60 per cent of the votes, the Socialists won 
30 per cent, with the Communists gathering only 5 per 
cent. The new commissioners are expected to represent 
the side of the former landowners and the new peasant- 
class landholders, as opposed to the communist collectiv- 


ists. 


Hague conference on Indonesia 

The round-table conference on Indonesia which opened 
at the Hague on August 23 between Dutch and Indonesian 
representatives is almost an epitome of the problems of 
colonialism in today’s world. On one side are the Dutch, 
rulers of Indonesia for 350 years, now impoverished by 
the war and acutely conscious of the $2.5 billion they 
have invested in the archipelago and of their need for 
favorable trade relations with Indonesia if they are to 
keep afloat economically. The Dutch do not dispute the 
necessity of giving Indonesia its freedom; the question 
is when and how. They would like to see economic and 
political questions firmly nailed down before the transfer 
of sovereignty. On the other side are the Indonesians, 
demanding that the transfer of sovereignty take place as 
soon as posstble and that it be given priority over 
political and economic problems. Behind them are the 
Indonesian people, understandably eager to feel them- 
selves free, understandably impatient of Dutch hesitation 
to concede full freedom. The leaders of Indonesia cannot 
afford to ignore the feelings of their people. Looking on 
are the Communists, hitherto successfully checked by the 
Indonesian Republic, but ready to batten on the disap- 
pointment and bitterness that could arise from Dutch 
reluctance to concede the transfer of sovereignty this year. 
Looking on also is the United States, with an eye to what 
will happen to the Dutch naval station at Surabaya. The 
United States would like to see the station strongly 
manned by a friendly Power. The Indonesians are 
scarcely adequate to manning it on their own for some 
time to come; yet to leave it as a Dutch outpost would 
not sit well with the people of Indonesia and would give 
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the Communists a rallying cry. Since the Dutch can 
scarcely impose any economic or other settlement as a 
condition of the actual transfer of sovereignty, the whole 
tone of the conference would be improved if this transfer 
were made at once. It would also make it easier for the 
Indonesians to reach a realistic agreement with the Dutch 
about Surabaya. 


Era of bounty possible 

“Temperate optimism” is perhaps the best description 
to give to the findings of the United Nations Scientific 
Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources. Facing the apparently alarming fact that world 
population will rise from two to three billion souls by 
the year 2000, the Conference nevertheless refused to be 
stampeded into gloom or despair before the challenge 
of adequate nutrition for that many more human bodies. 
The Conference stated as its basic premise that “people 
are an asset, not a liability.” An increase in population, 
it was said, could help offset the effects of the world’s 
dwindling material, and the resource of increased popu- 
lation could bring advantage to all. This happy result 
from and for a more populous world hangs, of course, 
on whether there is proper planning and on whether the 
nations of the world can and will work together. The 
Rt. Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady, of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, famous for his work in 
cooperatives, underlined this when he insisted that “we 
have never tried to bring the whole of the human race 
along the road of progress.” Our efforts have been piece- 
meal and sporadic, whereas there must be a “mobilization 
of the people for continuous adult learning.” If such mo- 
bilization, proved effective in the “Antigonish move- 
ment,” were extended to all Canada, the Dominion would 
be ready for “a great new population increase.” It is 
heartening to see such Christian realism, which clearly 
realizes the magnitude of the world’s population and 
nutrition problems and yet refuses to despair, having its 
say so cogently in this Conference of the UN. 


Who’s a monopolist? 

During the last week in August the dispute between the 
steel industry and the United States Steelworkers devel- 
oped into a two-front war. While some steel executives 
were rebutting the union’s arguments before the Presi- 
dential fact-finding board in New York, others were tes- 
tifying in Washington before Senator Robertson’s sub- 
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committee investigating monopoly practices of unions 
(Am., 8/20, p. 530). The latter charged that the Steel. 
workers monopolistically imposed the same wage rates 
on the entire industry. Ben Moreel, President of Jones & 
Laughlin, could see no remedy except a curb on industry. 
wide bargaining. On August 28, Philip Murray, head of 
the Steelworkers, denied there was any industry-wide bar- 
gaining in steel. He told the Senators that the union 
carried on separate negotiations with half the firms in 
the industry. The trouble is, he explained, that the various 
companies “will offer nothing until U. S. Steel sets the 
pattern.” If they are content to “rubber-stamp” Big Steel, 
why, he exclaimed, blame the union? He concluded: 
We assure them again that if any company wants 
to stand on its own feet and make decent provision 
for wage increases, social insurance and old-age 
pensions, we are ready to meet them halfway and to 
negotiate without reference to what United States 
Steel may or may not do. 
In New York Mr. Murray’s words were no doubt care- 
fully noted. There have been rumors that some of the 
companies, regardless of what Big Steel decided to do, 
might make an agreement with the Steelworkers on the 
basis of the fact-finding board’s recommendations. If 
certain managements have been considering the possi- 
bility, Mr. Murray’s invitation may lead them to take 
the plunge. That was the only importance the Washington 
hearings had for the disputants in New York. 


The States respect labor’s rights 

With the legislatures of only two States still in session, 
it is time to examine the 86 new labor laws enacted in 
1949 by 37 State legislatures. In general, the legislation 
was favorable to labor. No anti-union-security or other 
regulatory laws were enacted, and in Delaware, Missouri 
auc New Hampshire the 1947 laws restricting the power 
of unions were repealed. Many States passed laws requir- 
ing that medical examinations, if made a condition of 
employment for employes or prospective employes, must 
be furnished without charge. Several laws regulating the 
hours and conditions of work of minors and women 
were enacted. Four States now require that women be 
given equal pay for equal work. Four States (New 
Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island and Washington) enacted 
comprehensive anti-discrimination statutes, bringing to 
eight the number of States that have such laws. Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New York are the 
others. Next year will bring an even better record for 
labor because, after the Supreme Court’s refusal on Janu- 
ary 3, 1949 to invalidate three States’ anti-closed-shop 
statutes, labor unions are concentrating on a legislative 
program in the States. 


“Teacher knows best” 

President Truman sent a message to the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers praising the theme of their 32nd 
annual convention in Milwaukee—acceptance of the chal- 
lenge to educate for a better America and a better world. 
William Green, president of the 8,500,000-member AFL, 
with which AFT is affiliated; informed the delegates that 
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their parent group was im favor of increased salaries for 
teachers and services for all school children “without 
discrimination for any reason,” and that he was counting 
on the cooperation of the 60,000 members of the teachers’ 
union to this end. Miss Selma Borchardt, a vice presi- 
dent of the AFT and its legislative representative in 
Washington, suppliantly urged the union’s support of the 
Lesinski bill, “labor’s bill, which most exactingly safe- 
guards the public interest, and especially the interest of 
every child and every teacher.” Rejecting the advice of 
all three experts, the delegates put a message on the wire 
letting the House Committee know that they endorsed the 
Burke bill, which provides government aid for teachers’ 
salaries. As far as Federal aid to pupils was concerned, 
the teachers opened up the battered package containing 
the gift they thought best for them in Boston in 1947, 
and kicked it around for three hours. Except for being 
a little convention-worn, it is still the same as it was 
twe years ago. Assuming, perhaps, that they know what 
is good for the children just as well as they know what 
is good for themselves, they want Congress to pass a 
Federal-aid bill granting the little ones health and wel- 
fare services, but excluding transportation. It is possible 
that the teachers will become more expansive after they 
get their aid, or even after they see the children thumbing 
rides to get from others the help that the teachers are 
unwilling to give them. 


South opposes educational discrimination 

The Southern Conference Educational Fund recently 
announced the results of a poll on the most desirable 
racial policies in higher education. It polled the faculties 
of 11 Southern State universities with a ballot listing four 
possible methods by which equal opportunity for 
graduate and professional studies would be opened to 
Negro students. The faculties were asked to choose one 
among the four following systems: 

Plan A. Open existing graduate and professional 

schools without segregation where the desired courses 

are not available in a State-supported school for 

Negroes. 

Plan B. Same as Plan A, but with segregation. 

Plan C. Establish new graduate and professional 

schools for Negroes. 

Plan D. Establish regional, segregated graduate and 

professional schools for Negroes. 


Faculty members of the State universities who replied 
voted 69 per cent in favor of Plan A, 28 per cent in favor 
of Plan D, and only 8 per cent for Plans B and C. For 
a broader survey of opinion, the pollsters are now sending 
the same ballot to 20,000 college and university teachers 
in 213 institutions in Southern and border States. We 
hope that the results reveal an equally heavy majority 
entirely free of racial bias. The medical school of the 
University of Arkansas has already adopted Plan A by 
opening existing facilities to Negroes. This marks a great 
advance over the practice adopted by Oklahoma, where 
“equal” educational opportunities were afforded a Negro 
graduate student by requiring him to sit in an adjoining 
room alone to listen to lectures (Am. 12/11/48, p. 252). 


Racism run riot 

Of 112,000 persons of Japanese birth or descent who 
were arbitrarily imprisoned by the Army on the West 
Coast during the year after Pearl Harbor, about 70,000 
were American citizens. In their bitterness, fear and dis- 
illusion at finding themselves thrust behind barbed wire 
without even the formality of accusation or trial, and 
under the pressure of constant, cynical badgering by the 
pro-Japanese element, a few thousand renounced their 
American citizenship. On August 26, Chief Judge William 
Denman of the U. S. Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals up- 
held a decision of the Federal District Court of Los 
Angeles restoring citizenship to three of the renunciants. 
With his eye on some 4,000 other petitioners for restora- 
tion of citizenship, Judge Denman delivered himself of 
a blistering attack on the Army’s treatment of the Japan- 
ese-Americans. Conditions under which the internees 
lived, said the Judge, “in major respects were as degrad- 
ing as those of a penitentiary, and in important respects 
worse thay any Federal penitentiary.” Turning his fire 
upon Lieut. General John L. De Witt, who ordered the- 
internments, and who was excoriated for his racist doc- 
trines by the late Justice Murphy of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in his dissent in the Korematsu case (December 18, 
1944), Judge Denman said: 

The identity of this doctrine with that of the Hitler 

enerals toward those who have blood strains of a 
estern Asiatic race, as justifying the gas chambers 

of Dachau, must have been realized by the educated 

Tule Lake prisoners of Japanese blood. 
The United States certainly looked shabby when it ac- 
cepted renunciation of citizenship from people whom the 
Army had put through such an intensive course of de- 
Americanization. We welcome Judge Denman’s decision. 


Human rights at Strasbourg 

Eleven guarantees of fundamental human rights were 
proposed by a committee of the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe on August 27. If approved by 
the Assembly they would ultimately be incorporated in a 
convention to be signed by the twelve member nations. 
The guarantees proposed were: 1) security of the person; 
2) freedom from arbitrary arrest, detention or exile; 3) 
freedom from slavery, servitude or discriminatory forced 
labor; 4) freedom of speech and expression of opinion; 
5) freedom of religious belief, practice and teaching; 
6) freedom of association; 7) protection of the natural 
rights associated with marriage, paternity and family; 8) 
inviolability of the home; 9) equality before the law; 
10) freedom from discrimination because of race, reli- 
gion, national origin, sex and political or other opinion; 
11) freedom from arbitrary confiscation of property. 
This is a pretty down-to-earth set of guarantees, and is 
especially commendable in point no. 7, by which it avoids 
the common error of considering only the individual and 
the state and ignoring the family, the basic unit of society. 
The “heart of the matter,” however, will be the question 
of enforcing these guarantees. If enforcement is left up to 
the governments concerned, with no appeal beyond them, 
the cause of human rights is not really much advanced. 
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Who is tense? 
Protestant expressions of “concern over Catholicism’ 
are becoming tediously boring. When asked to supply 
a reply to the complaints of Rev. W. Russell Bowie in the 
September American Mercury, Father Courtney Murray, 
S.J., felt it imperative to settle this talk of “tension” 
promptly. There is a single “tension” that Catholics ad- 
vert to today, Father Murray points out—the tension 
between Catholicism and secularism. If Protestantism 
feels involved in any “tension” it is because it has en- 
tered the field between the two poles of religious and 
anti-religious forces by allying itself with aggressive con- 
temporary secularism. For Catholics an anti-Protestant 
polemic is practically an irrelevance in the bitter struggle 
for the saving of the soul of mankind. For the Catholic 
it is a nuisance and a distraction to be invited to “refute” 
the familiar formula of the Catholic Peril, fabricated out 
of carefully tailored scraps from Catholic documents 
embroidered with protestations that it is Catholicism as 
an institution and not as a religious faith that is objec- 
tionable, and that some of the author’s best friends are 
Catholic laymen who are being gulled by slick ecclesiastics 
greedy for power. It is precisely the formula being 
employed by Alexei Cepika, Minister of Justice of the 
communist regime in Czechoslovakia. Mr. Cepika, how- 
ever, knows what he is for. Are Dr. Bowie and his Prot- 
estant friends equally clear on what they are for? They 
cannot be for a society from which religion will be ruled 
out as irrelevant. That is what they will get, however, 
if they refuse to realize that theological differences need 
not prevent the friendship and collaboration of men of 
different faiths for the temporal goals of the good society. 
Willard Johnson of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews in a letter to the New York Times on August 
29 underlines that last point. “Disagreements,” Mr. John- 
son writes, “must not be permitted to set us apart at 
the very time when our common destiny is at stake.” 
Is the vision of contemporary Protestantism so beclouded 
by anti-Catholic bias that it cannot recognize the real 
peril—secularism, which is the exclusion of God from 
human living? 


9 


The sanctuary a stage again? 

Churches and theatres have this in common: when you 
enter the front door of either you are in the back of the 
building. More interesting than this is another fact— 
back in the Middle Ages churches and theatres had so 
much in common that the church frequently was the 
theatre. Before the altar or out on the church porch the 
populace of the day witnessed the miracle and mystery 
plays, which were the lives of saints and episodes from 
the Scriptures in dramatic form. News now comes from 
the Continent that these religious dramas are experiencing 
a revival. Belgium leads in this rebirth: on one Sun- 
day in August at least six towns and cities staged these 
liturgical plays. The most ambitiously staged was that 
at Ghent. There, on an open stage before the Cathedral 
of St. Bavo, a dramatization of the famous Van Eyck 
painting, Agnus Dei, was given before capacity audiences. 
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To this extent, therefore, the stage in Europe is moving 
back to the sanctuary. Is there the possibility that our 
American churches may be caught up into the growing 
movement? Those to whom the question is of more than 
mere academic interest may see how the sanctuary can 
become a religious stage even in these days if they will 
consult a book called Fourteen Plays for the Church, pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University Press. The stage is one 
art that most certainly needs to come home to mother 
again. 


Mystery of movie morals 

“Whatever else it may be doing, Hollywood at least 
is ‘turning out more films suitable for general family 
entertainment than ever before,’ says an announcement 
from the Motion Picture Association of America.” This 
statesment, the MPAA declares, is based on an analysis 
of preview reports on films by representatives of leading 
national women’s organizations which shows that “ ‘ap- 
proximately 70 per cent’ of the 350 pictures reviewed 
during the past year are classified ‘for general family 
patronage” (New York Herald Tribune, August 28). 
. . . “The moral quality of postwar motion pictures has 
hit an all-time low on the basis of records compiled by 
the Legion of Decency, the Rev. Patrick J. Masterson, 
executive secretary of the Legion, reported today. He said 
that the percentage of films containing objectionable ma- 
terial had increased from more than 15 per cent in 1945- 
46 to better than 25 per cent today. He ascribed this con- 
dition partly to the influx of foreign films, of which more 
than 52 per cent have been found objectionable since 
last November. But domestic production is also deterior- 
ating, Father Masterson added, with almost 20 per cent 
of today’s domestic films considered to contain substan- 
tially morally objectionable elements” (New York Times, 
August 27). What paper d’ya read, huh? Meanwhile, 
Eric Johnston, president of MPAA, announced his laud- 


"ably adamant determination to fight such stupid censor- 


ship as that which seeks to ban the showing in Southern 
cities of films with an anti-discrimination theme, such as 
Lost Boundaries. Good. But it would also be good, Mr. 
J., to submit a frank and clear report to the American 
public which will shed light on the mystery—are the 
films in a moral tail-spin or a moral zoom? 


Business as usual during altercations 

As if the weary British Lion hadn’t woes enough these 
days, its tail is being given an extra twist by South Afri- 
can nationalists. Whiskers are sprouting all over the 
veldt as the Boers prepare to honor the memory of the 
“Voortrekkers,” who, over a century ago, moved north 
from the Cape in a mighty migration “to shake the dust 
of British governance from their feet.” All the acrimony 
of the Boer War is being rehashed in the newspapers as 
Britons and Afrikanders quarrel over old unhappy far- 
off things and battles long ago. But, though the Lion may 
emit an exasperated woof now and then, he smiles a quiet 
smile at the brisk traffic in Voortrekker badges, buttons 
and souvenirs—made in Britain. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








UNDERSCORINGS 











Our top military people believe the chances of war today 
are less than they were six months ago or a year ago. 
Yet there is no disposition here to ease up on building for 
U. S. security, no less urgency to arm Western Europe. 

The idea is not to build a gigantic new Western 
European armed force. Rather the emphasis is on de- 
fense and giving effective strength to armies already 
in being—on putting nine existing French divisions into 
real fighting trim, for example. Nobody here believes 
the West could hold the Rhine line today. It might be 
able to pull together fifteen divisions, including a couple 
of American divisions, but that would be small compared 
to sixty divisions that probably could be thrown against 
the line by Russia. 

High U. S. military men, planning a strengthening of 
Western Europe, acknowledge the lack of military sense 
in any ultimate defense there which does not include 
Spain. They’ve heard of the political difficulty said to 
confront any effort to get the leftist labor governments 
of our European allies to agree to pull Spain into an 
alliance. They’re aware of the outcry in the U. S. at 
mention of Spain. But as military men they say they 
cannot look at a map of western Europe without coming 
to rest automatically on the line of the Pyrenees. 

Behind that line are some 400,000 Spanish troops— 
an army our military men say could be an effective fight- 
ing force with the kind of help now planned for other 
nations. Defending the Pyrenees line, these men would 
be fighting in rough terrain they know well and fighting 
to defend their home soil. A Russian army at the 
Pyrenees would mean communications lines dangerously 
extended. Concentration of enemy troops at passes 
through the Pyrenees could bring the atomic bomb into 
tactical use in defense—not a pretty thought, but a 
military thought, in 1949. 

Some of our most responsible officials on the diplo- 
matic side have conceded in recent months that U. S. 
postwar policy toward Spain has not achieved its major 
objective—helping to get Franco tossed out. But despite 
the military arguments in favor of taking a new look 
at the cards in regard to Spain, nothing happens. 

With Tito, it’s different. Yugoslavia long was in the 
Moscow camp, and remains communist to the hilt now. 
But Tito is grimacing at Stalin and the U. S. hope is 
that he means it—that if he will not be a good friend of 
ours at least he may be a good enemy of Stalin. So we 
have decided to help him—to sell him a steel plant, to 
favor World Bank loans for development of basic 
Yugoslav resources. But many here among the military 
and in Congress are skeptical, and a full review of our 
situation with regard to Tito is promised a year from 
now when the steel plant is finished and ready to ship. 
The reviewing will come under the Strange Bedfellows 
Department. Cuar.es Lucey 


The Institute of Social Education at Saint John College, 
Cleveland, begun in October, 1948, reports a resound- 
ingly successful first year. Its evening classes had 598 
students in the first semester and 696 in the second. Most 
popular courses were: Catholic Social Philosophy; A 
Study of the Mass; Fundamentals of Psychology; Practi- 
cal English; Social Ethics; Man’s Mental Life; God, Man 
and the Universe. Four Friday evening public forums 
were attended by an average of over two hundred people 
each. Three public lectures (by Arnold Lunn, Rev. 
Thomas McGlynn, O.P., and Frank J. Sheed) drew audi- 
ences averaging over 650. The fee for evening classes 
is four dollars per course; admission to the lectures is 
one dollar; admission to the Friday evening forums is 
free. The Institute maintains a speakers’ bureau as a 
service to lay groups and organizations in the Cleveland 
diocese. 

>» Fordham University, New York, is offering for the first 
time a degree of Master of Fine Arts, in which the thesis 
may be a novel or a series of newspaper articles written 
according to prescribed literary or journalistic standards. 
> From the Fordham campus comes also Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
the Catholic Journalist, official organ of the Catholic 
Press Association, which recently transferred its national 
headquarters from Chicago to Fordham. The C.J. appears 
modestly in mimeograph form for the time being. It 
should soon outgrow these swaddling clothes, Rev. Alfred 
J. Barrett, S.J., is Editor. Among the Consulting Editors 
are executives of King Features, Life, the N. Y. Times 
and Newsweek. 

P One thing leading to another, we learn from the Catho- 
lic Journalist that Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M., of Mary- 
knoll, N.Y., has organized World Horizon Films “to 
emphasize the message and needs of the missions.” The 
company has brought out its first film, The Miracle of 
Blue Cloud Country, the story of an unusual convert 
movement in China. 

> The Cooperative League of America (343 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill.) has compiled a single catalog 
of literature and films dealing with the cooperative move- 
ment. The catalog contains some 250 items under eight- 
een headings in the literature section and twenty-one 
film titles. Rental of the films listed runs from two to 
five dollars. The catalog will be sent free to schools desir- 
ing it. 

> The status of religion in Mexico is illustrated by a re- 
cent decision of the president of the Superior Tribunal 
of Justice that Archbishop Martinez of Mexico City is 
not a Mexican citizen. As a minister of religion, the arch- 
bishop is disfranchised by Mexican law, may not join 
pelitical organizations or criticize the government or its 
officials. While there was a certain legal logic in the jur- 
ist’s decision, it was overruled by the Permanent Com- 
mission of the Constitutional Congress. C.K. 
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Religion and democratic 


education 


In banning religious education from the public schools, 
the Everson (New Jersey) and McCollum (Champaign) 
decisions of the Supreme Court were undoubtedly in- 
tended as a final “solution” of a long-standing constitu- 
tional problem. As these decisions recede into history, 
however, it becomes ever more clear that they have only 
accentuated the educational dilemma inherent in our 
public-school system. 

The truth is that these decisions have increased the 
embarrassment of those who contend that our public- 
school system is the bedrock of our democracy. For at 
Ieast a generation we have tried to pretend that real 
democracy could be taught and lived empty of religious 
ideals. This assumpton has received serious setbacks in 
the last fifteen years. 

In Germany, it was not the secularist liberals who 
resisted nazism even at the price of Dachau and death. 
It was the staunch religionists. In Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia today, it has not been the political democrats 
but the loyal adherents of the faith of Mindszenty and 
Beran wno have defied the tyrant to his face. The repulse 
of the Communists in Italy in the elections of April, 1948 
came as a result of religious appeals. On the other hand, 
in Asia we see how prone are masses of men to live by 
bread alone and to accept it from those who promise to 
take care of the needs of the body while destroying men’s 
souls. 

Religion as the last bulwark of freedom has been writ 
large in the events of recent years and months. American 
public education cannot ignore this proof of its own inner 
weakness as a fortress of freedom. 

This truth is recognized by Protestant educators. There 
exists an organization known as the International Council 
of Religious Education, a coordinating agency of forty 
evangelical Protestant denominations. The Report of its 
Committee on Religion and Public Education, published 
February 12, 1949, declared: 

We believe that education is weakened and its use- 

fulness impaired to the extent that it is separated 

from the discipline and insights of religious faith. 

Whatever other religions underlie other national cul- 

tures, the Christian faith underlies the history and 

ilosophy of American life and its public education. 
ere we to depart from this foundation, all our 


democratic institutions and practices, including our 
public-school system as we know it, would be im- 


periled. 

The framers of this Report are convinced that “faith in 
God, the God of the Old and New Testaments, and “faith 
in free men as His responsible creatures have inspired 
our life and history.” They cannot see how current 
philosophies of education, whether “frankly materialistic 
and secularist views” or even “belief in spiritual values, 
conceived without reference to transcendent religious 
faith,” can offer any “adequate basis for the perpetuation 
and enrichment of our culture.” 
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EDITORIALS 











Have not the Everson and McCollum decisions in- 
capacitated the public schools of America to perform the 
very role which, in the eyes of many Protestant educators, 
is the main reason for their existence—namely, to lay 
the foundations, even the religious foundations, of demo- 
cratic faith and life? Many Protestants believe that the 
public schools can still legally fulfill this expectation. 
They are convinced that the public schools can and should 
teach belief in God and the basic concepts of the Chris- 
tian way of life. 

We are sorry to have to disagree with them. “No tax 
in any amount, large or small,” declared Justice Black 
in the Everson case, “can be levied to support any re- 
ligious activities or institutions, whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to teach or 
practise religion.” Released-time religious instruction in 
the public schools was struck down in the McCollum de- 
cision because “pupils compelled by law to go to school 
for secular education are released . . . [to] attend re- 
ligious classes.” Our Constitution, as now interpreted, 
requires the public school to teach only secular subjects. 
“That [First] Amendment,” said the Court, “requires the 
state to be neutral in its relations with groups of believers 
and non-believers.” This is what was so revolutionary in 
these decisions: the establishment, for the first time, of 
a constitutional requirement of neutrality—not between 
different sects of believers—but between believers and 
unbelievers. Secularism has been enthroned as the god- 
dess of America. 

Many Protestants still believe that a course could be 
devised in our public schools in which the teacher would 
merely describe the religious beliefs of Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Jews, and (presumably) all other religionists. 
Since Protestants believe in private judgment of religious 
truth, they would be satisfied with this cafeteria-like 
presentation of religion to the young. It would be based 
on a fundamentally Protestant dogma, and would be of- 
fensive to all, including Catholics, who do not exalt re- 
ligious individualism or agree that children are competent 
judges of God’s revelation to man. This proposal assumes 
that Christ did not establish a Church with divine author- 
ity to teach. We see no reason why the public-school sys- 


tem should underwrite such a denial. The released-time _ 


method was much better. 

A vacuum has been created in the public schools by 
the decision outlawing released time. There are people 
who would fill it with indoctrination in “the Bill of 
Rights, the Four Freedoms, the ethical portions of the 
Ten Commandments” and other beliefs basic to democ- 
racy. The strange thing is that they call this “religion.” 
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This, in fact, is the direction in which we are tending, 
towards a religion of democracy empty of anything but 
humanist and secularist belief. Both religion and democ- 
racy are imperiled by this degradation. 


Dictator in the doghouse 


Although the dog-days have come and gone for the year, 
dictator Tito gets pushed deeper and deeper into the 
doghouse. Unlike one’s best friend in the ad, Stalin has 
frankly told Tito why the Politburo boys don’t want him 
around anymore. Today, he couldn’t even be a withered 
wall-flower at a Kremlin dance for Stalin’s stooges. Of 
course, he had to be dropped from the Cominform social 
register. Neither, after the Trieste affair, is he welcome in 
the best Italian society, nor is he likely to receive an 
invitation to the NAM ball in this country. Just where 
will Tito go? Ever mindful of the miseries of the under- 
dog, Stalin has suggested that somebody do the demo- 
cratic thing and liberate “the fascist lunatic” from the 
cares of this world. 

It all began fourteen months ago, when Tito had the 
audacity to ask for more. The Kremlin board of super- 
visors, who take gentle custody of all the orphan nations 
of the world, were aghast when the beggar boy from 
Belgrade stood up, like Oliver Twist, and asked for more. 
That is, he thought some of the good things which grow 
in Yugoslavia ought to go into the none-too-full stomachs 
of Yugoslavs. What an outrageous impertinence on the 
part of a Mediterranean waif, that he should question 
the benign distribution of wealth within the happy Comin- 
form orphanage. How could he ever forget that millions 
of more deserving Russian boys and girls had to be 
taken care of first? But Tito continued to be a stubborn 
lunatic lad who wouldn’t see things the Russian way. 
Thus he got himself into more and more trouble with 
his little white foster-father, Stalin. 

His exposé of Soviet intervention in Greece has not 
won him any new friends inside the Kremlin. Nor has 
his confirmation of what all but the muddle-headed lib- 
erals knew long ago about the Cominform helped him to 
get along with his neighbor governments. Even though 
some of them realize that they are but unwilling puppets 
dangling from Stalin’s bloody hand, they cannot forget 
that this hand is nearer them than Tito, and that it is 
very strong and cruel. 

Recently, Tito won a moral victory over Stalin, if one 
can speak of a moral victory among thieves. In a sharp 
reply to the Soviet Government, Tito made it clear that 
Yugoslavia is an independent country and a co-member 
of the United Nations. Appealing to the principle of self- 
determination of peoples, over which the Kremlin can 
grow rapturous whenever there is possibility of annex- 
ing more territory, Tito demands that Stalin leave Yugo- 
slavia alone. If Cominform logic meant anything, Tito 
would appear to have the better of the argument. 

But, across the border, Stalin reportedly has sev- 
eral divisions lined up and ready to draw the more cor- 
rect Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist conclusion. In the heaven 


that loyal Communists go to, Tito can rejoice at having 
won a moral victory. Very likely Stalin does not intend 


- to use his metallic aids to argument, unless the situation 


becomes desperate. The risk of setting off a third world 
war is too terrifying to battle-weary Russia. Of course, 
Stalin won’t have to fight and, what’s more, he probably 
has a good radioactive-proof hide-out. Nevertheless, he is 
old, and in all likelihood his heart couldn’t stand the 
strain of directing another war effort. A safer guess is 
that Stalin’s mechanized units on the Yugoslav frontier 
are there to exert “moral” pressure on the rank-and-file 
to do the democratic thing with Tito. They could also 
serve as a supply base for partisans, over which Stalin 
can profess to have no control. 

An important by-product of the Stalin-Tito imbroglio 
was Voroshilov’s clarification of what the fundamental 
duty of every loyal Communist is. According to the Soviet 
marshal, Stalin’s definition of a revolutionary, first made 
twenty-two years ago, still stands. A revolutionary is “one 
who, without any conditions, openly and honestly .. . 
is ready to defend the Soviet Union, since the Soviet is 
the world’s first proletarian revolutionary state building 
socialism.” Mr. McGohey, please take notice. 


What is a just wage? 


From the viewpoint of the moralist, one of the most 
interesting features of the recent hearings on the steel 
dispute was an exchange which occurred on August 19 
between Samuel I. Rosenman, a member of the President’s 
fact-finding board, and C. M. White, President of Repub- 
lic Steel. 

In his prepared statement, Mr. White had said that 
neither the needs of employes nor the employer’s ability 
to pay were proper criteria for determining wages. Mr. 
Rosenman asked him to state what the proper criteria 
were. To this the head of the nation’s third largest steel 
producer replied that the fundamental criterion was 
“competition for our products,” the ability of the com- 
pany to increase its wage-costs. 

Two days later, E. M. Vorhees, chairman of the finance 
cemmittee of U. S. Steel, said substantially the same 
thing, but in even clearer terms: 

We in U. S. Steel cannot subscribe to the notion that 

people should be paid in accordance with their needs 

or wants or desires instead of in terms of the relative 
worth of their services to each other, as measured by 
what they and all other consumers are competitively 
willing to pay for such service. 
It is very instructive to compare these statements with the 
teaching, let us say, of the late Pope Pius XI, in Quadra- 
gesimo Anno. He began by quoting with approval a 
dictum of his predecessor, Pope Leo XIII—“To establish 
a rule of pay in accord with justice, many factors must 
be taken into account.” Pius then insisted that work, like 
ownership, has a social as well as an individual aspect, 
and that it will be. impossible to evaluate work justly if 
this double aspect is neglected. From the twofold nature 
of work, he draws “conclusions of the greatest im- 
portance.” 
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The first conclusion: “The worker must be paid a 
wage sufficient to support him and his family.” The Pope 
held that such a wage is due “to every adult working- 
man,” obviously on the basis of need. 

The second conclusion: “In determining the amount of 
the wage, the condition of the business . . . must also be 
taken into account.” It would be unjust, the Pope asserts, 
“to demand excessive wages which a business cannot 
stand without its ruin and consequent calamity to the 
workers.” 

The third conclusion: “The amount of the pay must be 
adjusted to the public economic good.” This principle, 
which flows from the social nature of work, the Pope 
illustrates with two examples. It is conducive to the 
public economic good, he says, if the workers, through 
their savings, are able to acquire a moderate amount of 
wealth. A wage which enables them to lay aside some- 
thing beyond necessary expenditures is therefore one 
“adjusted to the common good.” Secondly, the level of 
wages has an important bearing on economic well-being, 
since wages that are either too low or too high both 
cause unemployment. The American bishops were apply- 
ing this principle when in their famous 1919 statement 
they proposed 

no general reduction of wartime wages and a long- 

distance program of increasing them, not only for 

the benefit 6 goo but in order to bring about that 
general prosperity which cannot be maintained with- 
out a wide distribution of purchasing power among 
the masses. 
From this simple restatement of the moral criteria of 
just wages, it will immediately be obvious that only with 
the greatest difficulty, if at all, can the criteria advanced 
by the steel spokesmen be reconciled with them. On 
the criterion of human needs, they seem to be in positive 
error. 


Red regime in Manchuria 


The master in the art of the double deal has a new satel- 
lite. Manchuria now operates in the Soviet orbit, and 
Russia enjoys exclusive partnership with Chinese Com- 
munists in the country’s foremost industrial area. Had 
there been any doubts concerning the intentions of Soviet 
Russia in regard to the New China, they are now dis- 
pelled. The camel has a little more than his nose under 
the tent. 

The establishment of the “People’s Government for the 
Northeast,” however, may have one good effect. As the 
Soviet hand becomes more and more evident in the China 
crisis, the illusions of the dyed-in-the-wool optimists who 
still think that we can do business with communist China 
are being shattered, one by one. We need a realistic 
policy in China. The shattering of such illusions may well 
be the first step toward the formation of one. In the case 
of China the realization that the Soviet Union has played 
a major role in the precipitation of the present crisis is 
a “must” before a sound policy can be formed. It is now 
weeks since the White Paper announced our lack of 


definite plans for the future. Time is a-wasting. 
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Are we going to wait until all China is drawn into the 
Soviet orbit? 

On August 28 the New York Times dispatch announc. 
ing the establishment of the new People’s Government 
was headed, “Region Appears to Be Marked for Closest 
Link with Soviet Union.” Actually, Manchuria has been 
so marked at least since the surrender of Japan. The set- 
ting-up of this newest of the Red regimes is but the con. 
clusion of a long record of Soviet duplicity which had for 
its purpose the domination of Manchuria. Dominate the 
most highly developed industrial region of the country 
and the way is open to the domination of all China. 

On August 14, 1945, one week after the Soviet Union 
had obligingly declared war on an already staggering 
Japan, Russia signed a treaty of “friendship” with the 
Chinese Government. Control of Manchuria was to be 
turned over to Nationalist China, which was to recive all 
Japanese surrenders. Mao Tse-tung arrived in Chung- 
king to discuss unification. “Peace” had hopefully begun. 
Unfortunately “peace” developed into a race between 
the forces of Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese Reds, the 
prize being the weapons, territories and industries left 
behind by the Japanese in Manchuria. Ably assisted by 
the Soviet, the Chinese Reds won the race. Russia hin- 
dered in every possible way the entrance of the Nation- 
alist forces into Manchuria. The Soviet denied the “joint 
use” of Darien and the network of the South Manchuria 
Railway to the Chinese Government and quite conven- 
iently withdrew from Manchuria at the propitious mo- 
ment for the communist forces. When they finally did 
arrive in Manchuria, the Nationalist troops found the 
Chinese Reds in possession of key positions. 

The significant factor is that from this time on the 
balance of power in the Chinese civil war shifted. Thanks 
to Soviet duplicity, the Communists were no longer the 
underdog. Just before the close of World War II the 


Chinese communist army numbered a half-million men 


with hardly enough arms to go around. Shortly thereafter , 


the numbers increased threefold and they had more than 
enough arms. Then began the slow, steady advance of 
communism to the south, which has recently developed 
into a tidal wave. There was a time when the survival of 
communism in China was a triumph. Today it will be 
something of a miracle if the Nationalist Government of 
China survives. The possession of Manchuria has made 
all the difference, and the greatest factor in the loss of 
Manchuria has been the Soviet intervention in China. 

Soviet machinations have paid off. Russia now has the 
overall industrial partnership she pressed for in her early 
postwar negotiations with the Nationalist Government. 
The Chinese Communists are in a better position to turn 
to the Soviet Union for trade, machinery and technicians. 
They have the one necessary base whence they can pro- 
ceed to the industrialization of all China. 

There is one bright ray of hope. Just how much can 
Red China count on Soviet economic cooperation? Short 
of total reorientation of its arms economy, it is question- 
able that Russia can ever be an adequate source of eco- 
nomic aid. 
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Why teachers 
leave their jobs 





John Greenway 





Duane THE LATE, dangerously forgotten depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, a banker in a small Massachusetts 
town divested himself of an opinion concerning the teach- 
ing fraternity. 

“School teachers,” he said, “are cheap—but even so 
they are overpaid!” 

He was not an uncommon example. Many men in busi- 
ness and the professions (outside teaching) were not get- 
ting rich. But their salaries were above the $800-$1,800 
that far too many school teachers were then being paid. 

Then came the war. Experienced teachers, both men 
and women, went into various branches of the service. 
No longer was it possible to name a low salary figure and 
yet find a hundred candidates for every teaching vacancy. 
Administrators, rather than attempting to hide the fact 
that a job was open, looked in every direction for recruits. 
“If you know of anyone looking for a teaching job,” 
said one principal to his teachers at a faculty meeting, 
“send him to me right away.” 

In another town the superintendent of schools got a 
likely prospect, a teacher in a neighboring city’s school 
system, on the telephone. “We'll pay you $2,300 if you 
will come to our high school and teach,” the superinten- 
dent said. 

The teacher laughed. “I can’t hear you,” he answered. 

The upshot of it was that to get this experienced in- 
structor the ante had to be pushed up to nearly $3,000. 

Then came Hiroshima and the atom bomb. 

“Tt is all over,” said the wise ones. “In two years there 
will be an oversupply of school teachers again.” 

But they were wrong. It is now over four years since 
a flyer in a superbomber released the atom bomb that 
forced Japan to surrender. And the teacher shortage is 
still with us. 

According to Dr. Walter E. Hager, president of Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., “500,000 teachers 
are needed this year to replace emergency personnel in 
our schools and those who are inadequately prepared” 
(N. Y. Times, 2/27/49). Reporting from the annual 
Summer Conference on Education sponsored by the Na- 
tional Commission on the Professional Standards of 
Teachers, Benjamine Fine, education editor of the N. Y. 
Times, had this to say on July 3, 1949: 

This year the collges will prepare 65,000 high-school 

teachers and fewer than 17,000 elementary teachers. 

When schools reopen in September, only about 

30,000 high-school teachers will be needed, against 

125,000 to 175,000 elementary teachers—a new high. 

It is quite obvious that thousands of classroooms 

will be manned by inadequately trained elementary 


school teachers. 
In some cases, it is true, the scarcity is no longer acute. 


In view of the shortage of teachers faced by our 
schools possibly for years to come, AMERICA has asked 
two experienced educators why, in their opinion, quali- 
fied men and women are leaving the teaching field, 
or not entering it. John Greenway (pseud.) of the 
Belmont, Mass., school system, says there are many 
reasons, not all financial. 


According to figures released from Washington, there is 
even beginning to be an oversupply in the fields of indus- 
trial arts and physical training. One fact, however, must 
be remembered in this regard: it is only in the secondary 
schools that the situation has eased. The reason for this 
is that the high birth rate, which began about 1938-39, 
has not yet affected the numbers of pupils in our senior 
high schools. 

Indeed, in grades eight to twelve (junior and senior 
high school) the enrollment has shown a steady decrease. 
This has resulted, in many instances, in teachers being 
lost and not replaced. Teaching staffs in these grades have 
been slowly reduced in number during the past eight 
years. One junior high school with an enrollment of 1,100 
in 1941 now has only 800. 

The bottom of the low birth rate was hit in most com- 
munities about the year 1935. That means that the present 
eighth grade—composed mainly of 13-year-olds—is the 
smallest in numbers of all grades in our public schools. 
The total in grade seven in most schools exceeds that in 
grade eight by an average of some thirty to fifty chil- 
dren. And, of course, the figures down into the primary 
grades show a parallel increase as one goes down, class 
by class. 

THE OUTLOOK 


What does all this imply in the coming search for 
competent, trained instructors? 

It means that just as school committees are finding it 
desperately hard right now to staff their elementary 
schools, so will it become harder (beginning this fall) to 
find teachers for higher grades. The pinch will first be 
felt in grade seven and, in the course of the next five 
years, the entire secondary school area (grades seven to 
twelve) will be profoundly affected. Replacements can be 
postponed at present, but there will be gaping holes in 
teaching staffs five ycars from now. Meanwhile more 
teachers will leave; and, according to reliable national fig- 
ures, the necessary replacements are not enrolling right 
now in our colleges and teacher-training schools. 

Why not? 

The answer has too many facets to be given glibly as 
a simplified over-all reason. Dozens of factors are in- 
volved—some as varied as are all the many individuals 
who have decided in recent years to abandon or to by- 
pass teaching. We can only look at some of the common 
ones. 

In the first place, contrary to widespread belief, the 
lure of the big pay envelope in business or industry has 
not been, to my observation, the only or the biggest in- 
centive for teachers leaving the classroom. It is true that 
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many instructors have succumbed to the golden bait, 
some because they just could not make ends meet on 
their school salaries, but many, also, because their 
philosophy of teaching never was any different from their 
general philosophy of life: “I will work for the business 
which pays me the most.” And who can throw the first 
stone at them? 

If it is not cash lure which has decided teachers to 
leave their field, what has it been? 


One TEACHER’S REASONS 


Let me answer for the many with one case history. 
This teacher is a young man in his early thirties, with a 
wife and two children to support. He left the school for 
a business job at not more, but less, money than his teach- 
ing job paid him. “Why did you do it?” he was asked— 
but not by other experienced teachers! 

His reply: “Because I could not stand the nervous 
strain of teaching. The necessity of maintaining constant 
discipline and the forceful feeding of classes which mostly 
had little desire to learn—it was all too much for me. 
Now I earn less money and have less free time, but I am 
much happier. In teaching, I was developing ulcers and 
a warped personality.” 

He is, I know, not an isolated case. 

Another teacher objected to the constant supervision 
by administrators, and their demands for “professional 
improvement” in the form of college courses taken by the 
teacher. 

“T wouldn’t mind if the courses really improved my 
teaching,” she said, “but they actually are a waste of 
time. So-called ‘education’ courses deal only remotely if 
at all with classroom teaching. They all overlap and are 
filled with padding. And I will not be hounded by admin- 
istrators who have nothing to do all day but criticize my 
work.” She finally left the profession for the quiet of 
library work—at no greater salary. 

A less potent factor than some people believe it to be is 
the matter of a teacher’s freedom to live as he pleases 
outside school hours. In this age of swift and convenient 
transportation, especially the private automobile, most 
teachers can get out of town either every day or every 
week-end—a pratice for which, however, these “suitcase” 
teachers are often criticized. Smoking-rooms are pro- 
vided for the faculty in most schools. As far as alcohol 
goes, moderate drinking in private is no longer a reason 
for instant dismissal. And surely any teacher knows 
enough not to be a bar-fly in the community where he 
teaches. 

Probably, though, in very small communities the teach- 
er cannot yet entirely “live his own life.’ To my know- 
ledge, several teachers have quit for this reason. But I 
believe that reason will presently be in the past, where it 
belongs. A teacher’s freedom should not be circumscribed 
by puritanical conventions. 

Lack of opportunity for advancement has caused many 
people, anxious to get ahead professionally as well as fi- 
nancially, to switch from teaching. At first the young 
college graduate is happy in the fact that he is still in 
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a field he loves, though on the other side of the desk. 
He is actually getting paid instead of paying tuition! And 
he gives the tests now, without the necessity of cramming 
for them himself. It feels good—at first. 

Then Father Time moves relentlessly on; the young in. 
structor becomes a veteran; he passes the age of thirty. 
He begins to take stock of himself and his job. Where is 
he going? The only openings for advancement are as su- 
pervisor (but only in large systems) and as principal or 
superintendent. These positions, though, are far too few 
te offer places for all the eager beavers in the educational 
system. 

Suddenly, in nine out of ten cases, the teacher (espe- 
cially the male instructor) realizes that he is just not 
going anywhere. He already is there—in the classroom, 
for the rest of his life. 

The outlook is too bleak: correcting papers, admonish- 
ing children, attending boring faculty meetings, rehash- 
ing the same material year after dragging year. 

“If you don’t quit before thirty-five, you are done,” 
he hears. Unfortunately—and unbelievably, in a profes- 
sion where one’s prime is not reached until middle and 
even later life—that is true. I quote from a page of 
printed information for teacher applicants in a certain 
city: “When qualifications are equal, preference will be 
given to applicants under thirty-five years of age.” And 
this in an era when trained, experienced teachers for our 
young people are said to be desperately needed, even in- 
dispensable, to save the democratic way of life! 

The teacher in his early thirties begins thinking. He 
notes the phrase, “When qualifications are equal,” and he 
discovers by some judicious and discreet inquiry that 

“qualifications” usually mean years of experience. Obvious- 
ly most teachers over thirty- 
five have more years of 
teaching experience than 
their younger brethren and 
sisters. How can the qualifi- 
cations, in that case, normal- 
ly run to equality? Never- 
theless, school boards take 
the younger man by “prefer- 
ence,” unless the older one 
has some unusual qualifica- 
tions such as several trips to 
Europe, a few published 
books, or work with some 
very outstanding person or institution in his particular 
specialty, 

“Then,” thinks Mr. or Miss Under-Thirty-five, “since 
I will be stuck in a rut after thirty-five, I had better get 
out right now, while the getting out is good.” More and 
more often they are doing so. 

The administration defends this absurd practice of 
hiring only under-thirty-five’s by wise-cracking: “The 
older candidate did not have fifteen years experience. 
He simply had one year of experience repeated fifteen 
times.” 

Nevertheless, the age deadline is driving competent in- 
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structors into other areas, where they can advance, but 
usually not begin, after thirty-five. The profession of 
teaching and our school children are the chief victims 
of this vicious practice. 

Some of the more aggressive teachers resent also the 
standard wage scales and the equal annual salary in- 
creases for all teachers, competent and incompetent alike. 
A different scale, they feel, should be used, whereby in- 
itiative, ability, hard work and true professional improve- 
ment will be rewarded. Undoubtedly they have a good 
case, but who will decide which teachers should receive 
additional compensation? What would be the standards 
of judgment? 

Under such a plan, if it could be perfected, incompetent 
teachers would probably be forced out of the profession 
instead of, as at present, the better, more energetic ones. 
Jealousy and ill-feeling, however, now happily at a nadir 
because of the automatic equal-salary-increase system, 
would permeate our school staffs. 


The solution is neither an easy one nor an obvious one. 


Planned salaries 
for teachers 





Robert Burns 





Increasep BIRTHRATES, mounting school enroll- 
ments, a serious teacher shortage, an increasing number 
of substandard teachers, insufficient replacements in 
teacher-training institutions, and a coincidental period of 
inflated prices—all have served to bring about the im- 
pending crisis in the nation’s public schools. Any rational 
attempt at a solution of these insistent problems must 
recognize the paramount necessity of attracting, holding 
and adequately compensating the teachers who are to 
staff these schools. The question of teachers’ salaries has 
become, therefore, the crux of the situation, and it de- 
mands the close attention of every fairminded and provi- 
dent citizen. The day of the palliative, the expedient, the 
improvization is past. The nation’s welfare demands im- 
mediate action, lest the very foundations of democracy be 
imperiled. 

Everyone is, of course, familiar with the increased cost 
of living in these postwar days. Everyone will concéde 
that teachers have also felt these hardships, but few are 
fully aware of the thorny economic road traversed by 
teachers in these recent years. After World War I, prices 
were almost doubled, and teachers’ salaries leveled off 
at about twice the pre-war amount. There is some reluc- 
tance today, however, to accept a similar result for World 
War II. With the cost-of-living index now at about 170 
per cent of the 1935-39 level, a salary of $5,000 for 
teachers still looks too high, even though it has only the 
purchasing power of $2,941 in 1935-39 dollars. In other 


Higher salaries will help to keep teachers in their jobs, 
but that solution would reward the shiftless and incompe- 
tent educators as well as the capable ones. A good deal of 
teacher dissatisfaction stems from the nature of public- 
school teaching itself: the large number of pupils who 
want neither to learn nor to behave, the difficulty of pre- 
senting intangible material successfully to wandering, im- 
mature minds, the strain of supervision by unsympathetic 
administrators. It is all very well for the non-teacher to 
point to the long vacations, short hours, and (in some 
cases) reasonably good average pay. All the teacher 
knows is that the nervous strain of teaching leaves him 
feeling like a very limp dish-rag at the end of even a six- 
hour day. 

I once overheard a sarcastic non-teaching citizen say: 
“School teaching is a good way to avoid working for a 
living.” 

Take it from me (I teach school and like it) that the 
uninformed taxpayer just did not know what he was talk-. 
ing about. 


Dr. Robert Burns, Supervising Principal of the Public 
Schools of Cliffside Park, N. J., confines himself to the 
question of salaries in explaining the teacher shortage, 
contrasting opportunities in the educational field and 
elsewhere. Dr. Burns received his B.S. from Teachers 
College, Columbia U. in 1916, his M.A. in 1919 and 
the degree of Ph.D. in 1928. 


words, each current salary dollar is worth about 59 cents 
of pre-war value. If one also recalls that in 1939 teachers 
were first subjected to the Federal income tax, the declin- 
ing economic status of teachers becomes more evident. 
High prices and taxes, however, are not the only cri- 
teria to be applied. The relation of a teacher’s income to 
tne earnings of other occupational groups is pertinent 
here, The April, 1949 issue of the Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association points out that in 
1939 the average salary for teachers was $1.420; for all 
employed persons it was $1,269. In 1947, the position 
was reversed: the average income for teachers was $2,350, 
ad for all employed persons it was $2,595. While salaries 
for the instructional staff increased 66 per cent, the 
salaries for all employed persons increased 105 per cent 
during the same period. In the light of these facts, salary 
increases granted to teachers during recent years are 
not as significant as the percentage increases suggest. 
Although no one knows just how teachers’ salaries should 
compare with those of other employed persons, it is 
generally conceded that the qualifications demanded 
of teachers justify a higher relative income for teaching 
than for many other occupations. Several reasons can be 
advanced to support this point of view. First, the teacher 
is of vital importance to the national welfare; second, 
teaching requires an unusual combination of native in- 
telligence, emotional stability, professional preparation 
and skill in personal relationships; third, the certification 
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requirements for teaching now demand a large investment 
of the prospective teacher’s time and money. 

Many attempts to determine a satisfactory standard of 
living for teachers have been made. As early as 1935 a 
national committee on the economic status of the teacher 
defined the minimum salary for an experienced teacher 
as at least one and one-half times the total cost of ap- 
propriate necessities based on an adequate and reason- 
able standard of living. Recent studies have determined 
the cost of maintaining a family at different economic 
levels: the “professional,” the “office-worker,” the “wage- 
earner.” It has been proposed that this method be used 
in cooperative community surveys to determine salary 
levels for teachers. 

The actual figures which these studies produce are of 
less importance for our purpose than the method sug- 
gested for salary determination. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that one such study has found $2,460 to be 
the cost of an “office-worker” level of living for a single 
person in 1948-49 in a large city of the North Central 
area. The same study asserts that the cost of maintaining 
a family of four at a given level is nearly double the cost 
for a single person at the same level. Although a teacher, 
as a professional person, must presumably fit in some- 
where between the “office-worker” and “professional” 
levels, in many communities the beginning teacher would 
probably start on the “office-worker” level, and the “pro- 
fessional” level would be the goal for the teachers at the 
top of the schedule. 

Centering attention on the problem of a living wage 
for all teachers may obscure the importance of assuring 
a professional level of income for those teachers who in 
their daily teaching rise to the level of professional per- 
formance. The salary of superior teachers should be com- 
parable with the income of a professional worker. Teachers 
need more than the bare necessities of life. They should 
also be able to maintain themselves and their families 
on a high level of cultural attainment, economic security 
and professional advancement. Poorly paid and financial- 
ly harassed teachers cannot be expected to do good work. 
On the other hand, the richer and fuller a teacher’s life 
can be, the higher and more stimulating will be his 
quality of service. A constructive salary policy for 
teachers should provide a professional income flowing 
from professional preparation and performance, financial 
incentives to make teaching a lifetime career for am- 
bitious young people, and tangible recognition of teachers 
as responsible family providers. 

Policies in regard to teachers’ salaries now in effect or 
under consideration are suggested by an analysis of city 
standards, State minimum-salary laws and congressional 
debates. In cities over 30,000 in population salary sched- 
ules for 1948-49 for teachers with four years preparation 
ranged from an average minimum of $2,350 to an aver- 
age maximum of $3,850. Thirty-one States and two Ter- 
ritories have minimum salary laws for teachers below 
which no short-sighted school board or unethical teacher 
may sink. In seven of the fifty-one areas comprising the 
States and Territories of the United States, there is a 
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legal guarantee of a minimum salary of $2,400 for prop. 
erly qualified teachers. Finally, on the national level, two 
proposed amendments to the Federal-aid bill, which would 
have required a minimum salary of $2,850 for teachers 
and would also have mandated seventy-five per cent of 
such Federal funds to teachers’ salaries, were recently 
defeated in the Senate. 

It is not sufficient, however, to know the relationship 
between the maximum and minimum salaries of teachers, 
We must know the number of years needed to go from 
the minimum to the maximum in the salary schedule. 
The usual method in school systems today is to provide 
increments automatically each year for satisfactory ser- 
vice, and few systems have less than ten, or more than 
seventeen, such increments. The plan of annual increments 
is of advantage because it provides for a continuous 
improvement in the salary status of a teacher. It is con- 
sidered desirable to advance the beginning teacher quick- 
ly above the level of mere subsistence, to discourage 
short-time teachers, to reward the permanent members 
of the profession, to avoid a salary plateau for the older 
teachers and to permit many teachers to double their 
salaries in a period of twenty or more years of educa- 
tional service. 

Although practice seems to have shown the superiority 

of automatic increments over the merit-type increment, 
the public, particularly the businessman, is likely to gen- 
eralize from business practice and argue for the prin- 
ciple of efficiency in granting salary increments to 
teachers. The recent emphasis on the necessity of increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries has led the public to ask what it 
is getting for its money. People are willing to pay more 
for better teachers, but there is a conviction abroad that 
too much may be paid for seniority and mediocrity in a 
system whereby the highest salary levels are reached on 
a basis of length of service alone. 
Many school systems have 
tried a policy of rating teach- 
ers, and basing salary incre- 
ments on the ratings, but the 
results are inconclusive. A 
majority of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, moreover, as- 
sert that such ratings are 
based on invalid criteria, are 
contributory to lowered mo- 
rale on the part of teachers, 
and are a divisive factor in 
teaching, which is a coopera- 
tive rather than a competi- 
tive enterprise. 

Nevertheless, if teachers 
are ever to reach the higher 
levels of professional service and remuneration, it would 
seem that some way must be found to reward superior 
teachers more liberally than others. The public is will- 
ing to pay well for master-teachers, but such reward for 
merit must await the development of valid techniques for 
teacher appraisal. If the average teacher’s salary were 
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raised to a professional level, the total expenditures would 
be doubled and the total cost of the public schools would 
represent more than 3 per cent of the national income. 

In the final analysis, the full import of the data here 
presented in the consideration of teachers’ salaries can 
be translated into local practice only when due considera- 
tion is given to cost of living, economic resources, State 
aid for schools and public regard for education within 
the local community. But a thoughtful review of the 
teacher’s welfare and the public interest leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions. 

It is evident that during the postwar period of inflation 
teachers’ salaries have suffered great losses, and the 
teacher’s economic position has been significantly lowered 
in comparison with the earnings of other employed 
groups. It should be obvious that at the present time 
teachers’ salaries are on a bare minimum program, slight- 
ly above the level of mere subsistence and relying too 
strongly on index numbers to lead to the promised land. 
After these losses are recovered and teachers are restored 
te their proper economic level, then a battle must be 
launched to advance teachers to a richly deserved pro- 
fessional economic status. 

A defensible program for teachers’ salaries might well 
be defined in terms of a minimum salary, a maximum 
salary and a specific number of salary increments. The 
fact that a defensible minimum salary for teachers cannot 
be less than $2,500 may be deduced from the following: 
State minimum-salary laws of $2,400, an “office- 
worker” level of living of $2,460, present practice in city 
school systems with a minimum of $2,350 in salary 
schedules, and advocacy of $2,850 in the Senate as a 
national minimum salary for teachers. Furthermore, if 
the maximum salary should be twice the minimun, if the 
cost of maintaining a family of four at a given level of 
living is double the cost of the same level for a single 
person, and if a maximum of $3,850 is present practice 
in city school systems, then surely it is reasonable to ad- 
vocate $5,000 as a maximum salary for teachers. 

With a minimum of $2,500 and a maximum of $5,000, 
it is logical to assume that the increments must be from 
$100 to $200 annually and should be distributed over 
not more than twenty years. In this way the beginning 
teacher can quickly be advanced above mere subsistence 
levels; the short-time teacher could be discouraged; the 
permanent teacher will be rewarded; a salary plateau 
may be avoided for older teachers. Differentials amount- 
ing to at least $1,000 for superior teachers should be 
added to this defensible program so that pay for master- 
teachers would approximate professidnal rates. 

Those earnest friends of education—and there are many 
—who appear so unrealistic when they propose a doubling 
of both teachers’ salaries and the number of teachers 
are only catching a glimpse of an ideal program in 
teachers’ salaries. Such a program is the goal for that 
distant future which will bring all teachers to a profes- 
sional level of responsibility, performance and compensa- 
ton. On the ultimate winning of that goal rest the secur- 
ity of this nation and the future of its children. 











‘“*,,. a highly important and very timely 
contribution to what may prove to 
be the most momentous American 
debate of the next few years.” 

—GERALD G. WALSH, S.J., Editor, THOUGHT 
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the constitutionality of a “wall of 
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state, challenging especially recent 
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José Sanchez comes 
north to college 





Alfredo Moreno 





As JOSE SANCHEZ stands in New York’s Grand 
Central Terminal, gazing at the star-studded ceiling, his 
look of bewilderment is not due to any recognition of the 
fact that the sky on the famous ceiling is painted “inside 
out.” More probably it comes from a realization of the 
difference between inglés as he learned it in school in his 
native South-American republic and as he hears it in 
quick, clipped snatches from the crowds that drift by. 

José has come to the United States to go to college. As 
he stands there amid Grand Central’s human tides, let 
us take a look at him with the statistician’s eye. With his 
brothers and sisters from the Central- and South-Ameri- 
can republics, Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone, he comes 
almost six thousand strong in these postwar years. Though 
he is almost certainly a Catholic, there are only about 
twelve chances in a hundred that he will go to a Catholic 
college—714 out of 5,873 in 1946-47. The possibility of 
his going to Sunday Mass, making his Easter duty, keep- 
ing in touch with Catholic priests, is about 35 per cent. 

Abandoned to himself he will tend to associate mostly 
with other Latin Americans, rather than seek integration 
into the life around him—though it may as well be con- 
fessed that he will not usually, even in Catholic surround- 
ings, meet with any great encouragement if he does seek 
fiiendship among North Americans. 

Behind José lie four centuries of Latin-American his- 
tory, a great deal of it not very favorable to the develop- 
ment of a robust Catholicism. Even when Latin America 
kad what unity the Empire of Spain could impose, the 
geography of towering mountain ranges, broad rivers, 
dense jungles and sheer immensity of area tended to 
break up the continent into sections, with sectional loyal- 
ties and problems. When the overthrow of the Spanish 
colonial empire gave rise to the republics to the south, 
this sectionalism and nationalism was intensified. 

The Church in Latin America was governed mainly by 
the decrees of the Council of Lima—held about 1600. In 
1899 the first—and only—Plenary Council of Latin Amer- 
ica was held. There is nothing to correspond to our 
NCWC, which coordinates the activities of the Church 
here in the fields of education, social welfare, youth prob- 
lems, family problems, etc. 

With the rise of the republics, the new governments 
claimed the Spanish patronato—the right to intervene in 
the appointment of bishops and countless other affairs. 
Even His Most Catholic Majesty had always been most 
jealous of direct dealings with Rome on the part of Latin- 
American bishops—how much more so the often anti- 
religious governments which succeeded him? Bishoprics 
have gone unfilled for years because the patronato lay i in 
the hands of secularistic presidents. 
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Education is a state monopoly; and while the laws pro- 
vide for religious instruction in the school, they do not 
provide priests or teachers for it. As a result, religious 
instruction in the home must do what it can to offset con- 
tinued and virulent anti-religious indoctrination in the 
schools. 

Catholics in the United States have not had to face the 
succession of anti-religious or unfriendly governments 
that their Latin-American brethren, at one time or another, 
have had to cope with. Religion here is held in honor. 
Presidents and State Governors publicly attend religious 
services. Sessions of the legislatures are opened with 
prayers. Civic gatherings and conventions of management 
or labor regularly invite Catholic priests to address them 
and to bless their work. The Catholic clergy in the United 
States is identified with every part of the national life. 

In Latin America there are scarcely enough priests to 
do the minimum work of the Church. In the United States. 
40,000 priests (assisted by 146,000 brothers and sisters) 
attend to the needs of 30,000,000 Catholics. In Latin 
America, 20,000 priests must suffice for 140,000,00 peo- 
ple. The Latin-American priest may have to serve 5,000 
to 8,000 Catholics, as against the 600 that the average 
priest in the United States cares for. India and China 
are better off. 

José, then, standing under Grand Central’s starry ceil- 
ing, represents a problem and a challenge for Catholics 
here in the United States. Five times out of six he is an 
undergraduate, and therefore young and impressionable. 
He is a Catholic, and therefore our brother in Christ. 
He will go back to his native country with the impres- 
sions he receives here. Will he be saved or secularized? 
Through him North-American Catholics can stretch a 
hand to the Church in Latin America, can show that de- 
mocracy and freedom are not the prerogatives of pa- 
ganism. 

The faith is deep and strong in Latin America, or it 
could not have survived. Today there is a reawakening. 
Catholic Action is doing valiant and impressive work 
among the youth. The bankruptcy of secularism and its 
impotencé to resist communism are becoming more under- 
stood. Here is where the Latin-American student in the 
United States can be of great help. He will have seen in 
action the. work of the Church and of Catholics at every 
level of society. To take only one instance: in the United 
States he can see a trade-union movement that is free, 
democratic and.not unfriendly to religion. He can see that 
there is no necessary connection between social reform 
and anti-clericalism. All this he can testify to when he 
returns home. 

Meantime, José is still in Grand Central. If he is lucky, 
he may have the name of a priest in New York who may 
be interested enough to see that José is boarded with a 
Catholic family and introduced to his pastor, if he is not 
going to a Catholic college. 

It may well be, of course, that José has been in contact 
with the YMCA or one of the many similar agencies in- 
terested in Latin-American students. In that case he will 
not have much trouble. They work through every source 
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of information in Latin America to find out about stu- 
dents coming to this country; and if José has been in 
touch with one of them he may find a friendly young 
man to greet him and take him under his wing and teach 
him the ways of a new country. But hardly under Catho- 
lic auspices. 

There is no reason why U. S. Catholics should lag be- 
hind the Protestant and non-sectarian agencies. We have 
NCWC, with its Youth Department, its Latin-American 
Bureau and its Education Department. We have the Na- 
tional Federation of Catholic College Students. We have 
the National Federation of Newman Clubs. The proper 
organization, if it does not exist already, should not be 
hard to create. The work to be done falls into three parts: 

1. Selection of students. This preliminary job calls 
for the education of parents and youth in Latin America 
about the difficulties and dangers of college life in the 
United States. Parents should be impressed with their re- 
sponsibility not to send their sons and daughters here un- 
less they are well prepared scholastically and religiously. 
Parents should understand, too, that their responsibility 
does not end when they put their children on the ship or 
plane for the United States. 

2. Provision of information. This branch of the work 
calls for a committee, or committees, which can furnish 
information on openings and scholarships in U. S. col- 
leges, especially Catholic colleges—information on lodg- 
ing, board, tuition, scholastic standards, etc. It would put 
prospective students in touch with pastors and Newman 
Clubs. It would explain something of the organization of 
Catholic life in the United States, and the differences in 
sccial customs between North and South America. By 


Q. A. in the classroom 





William G. Downing, S.J. 





Questions ARE OFTEN RAISED about the extent 
te which Catholic social-economic principles are taught in 
our colleges and universities, and about the teaching 
methods used. This writer has made a limited private 
survey of what is being done. The results may throw some 
light on the discussion. 

For the purpose of the study I selected thirteen of the 
twenty-five Catholic universities listed in the 1948 NCWC 
directory. Of these, six liberal arts colleges and six busi- 
ness schools from seven different universities sent satis- 
factory answers to questionnaires. Two universities did 
not answer at all, and in four other cases the answers 
were too vague to be of any use. The information received 
in this way was supplemented by correspondence and in- 
terviews. Since the statistics reported are only approxi- 
mations, the survey cannot be considered a definitive 
study of the extent to which Quadragesimo Anno, Pius 
XI’s encyclical on social reconstruction (1931), is taught. 
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keeping in contact with alumni returned to their home. 
land, it could direct the prospective student to first-hand 
sources of information about life in North America, 

3. Care of students in the United States. The Latin. 
American committees would work closely with a similar 
committee in the United States which, under NCWC, 
could collect and coordinate information on Latin-Ameri- 
can students in this country. It would stand ready to 
assist the Newman Clubs in the promotion of Latin- 
American sections. These, in turn, would provide Latin- 
American students with a better social life within the New. 
man Club framework and integrate them into the larger 
life of the Club. They would help to provide religious 
services for the students through Spanish-speaking priests. 

The same committee would also promote the formation, 
in suitable centers, of an Inter-American Union, where 
students of varying Latin-American countries could join 
with North-American students in friendly gatherings to 
study the problems of Catholic Pan-Americanism. 

Finally, the committee could cooperate with non-sec- 
tarian organizations like UNESCO, the Pan-American 
Union, the Institute of International Education, the Na- 
tional Association of Foreign Student Advisers, several 
U. S. Departments interested in Latin-American student- 
exchange, etc. 

What I have given above is but a rough outline of the 
problems and a hasty draft of the blueprint for a solution. 

Meantime José is still gazing at that starry roof. What 
are we waiting for? 


(Rev. Alfredo Moreno, SS.CC. is a Chilean priest at 
present working with NCWC on student problems.) 


At this critical time of unrest and social change, to 
what extent are our Catholic universities forming stu- 
dents in Catholic social and economic philosophy as 
expounded by the Popes? Rev. William G. Downing, 
S.J., lecturer in sociology and economics at Creighton 
U., presents the results of a recent survey. 


A note about the tables. Unless otherwise stated, the 
enrollment figures are for the individual colleges of the 
universities. In the last column, the word “Integration” 
means that the encyclical was included in another major 
course. The word “Encyclical” means that the papal docu- 
ment was the major part of a special course on Catholic 
social-economic principles. 

The following table summarizes the more important 
results of the survey of six liberal-arts colleges: 


Per Cent 

Arts College Studying Department Method of 

Enrollment Each Year Teaching Teaching 
2,500 0 None None 
3,400 8 Economics _ Integration 
1,100 3 Sociology Encyclical 
2,300 9 Religion Encyclical 
1,300 25 Economics Integration 
1,100 1 Economics _ Encyclical 

& Sociology 
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The percentage of students studying the encyclical on a 
four-year basis in one of the schools was, therefore, 100, 
at the rate of 25 per cent each year. At the opposite ex- 
treme, none of the students received formal training of 
any kind. Supposing that all the students of the six arts 
colleges reported were to finish the four-year course, it 
would mean that approximately only 30 per cent of the 
students are receiving some education in Catholic social- 
economic principles. 
The next table covers the six business schools: 


Business Per Cent 

School Studying Department Method of 
Enrollment Each Year Teaching Teaching 
1,400 25 Economics _Integration 
3,100 3 Economics _ Encyclical 
2,600 4 Religion Encyclical 
3,100 20 Economics _ Integration 

& Pol. Sci. —_ Encyclical 
1,400 25 Economics Integration 
700 1 Economics _ Encyclical 


& Sociology 


On a four-year basis for the individual schools, the 
highest percentage receiving instruction in the encyclical 
was again 100; the lowest here was 4. If all these stu- 
dents were to remain in college for four years, this would 
mean that approximately 50 per cent of them would have 
some knowledge of Quadragesimo Anno. 

How typical of American Catholic colleges are these 
findings? Approximately 40 per cent of the combined en- 
rollments of liberal arts and business colleges surveyed 
were made familiar to some extent with the encyclical. 


These colleges had approximately one-half the enrollment 
of the seven universities surveyed; and the seven uni- 
versities have half the Catholic university enrollment in 
the United States. Since, therefore, the survey covered 
one-fourth of all our students, it probably indicates a 
typical condition. 

In reality less than 40 per cent of our students are 
being taught Catholic social principles. It is a safe 
guess that the percentage of students receiving instruction 
in Quadragesima Anno is smaller in other colleges of the 
university than in the liberal arts and business schools. 

The final column indicates 
the method of teaching. Five 
colleges “integrated” the 
study with the course in the 
principles of economics. One 
of the five also “integrated” 
the study with a course in 
the history of economic 
thought. Four of the five col- 
leges “integrating” the en- 
cyclical in the principles of 
economics course required 
this course of all their stu- 
dents. The two colleges 
which gave credit for Quad- 
ragesimo Anno in the department of religion were in the 
same university, and the courses were taught by a teacher 
who spends most of his time in this particular work. 

The statistics recorded show that less than one-fourth 
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and geographical backgrounds. 


Weekly Texts for the Study of Current History 


THE JUNIOR REVIEW 
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THE CIVIC LEADER 
A professional weekly for teachers, dealing with 
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HESE weekly texts, all edited by Walter 

E. Myer, have for years been recognized 
leaders in the current history field. Each 
paper reports on significant developments in 
national and international affairs. Emphasis 
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and special features deal with problems of 
school life, personality and character improve- 
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of the students who are studying the encyclical studied 
it in an “encyclical” course. Regarding all the different 
methods, the survey brought forth the information that 
even though efforts to integrate the encyclical with the 
principles of economics took precedence over alternative 
methods of instruction, this system was found to be the 
least satisfactory. 

Despite dissatisfaction with the attempt to combine 
instruction in Catholic social principles with the con- 
ventional introduction to economics, the economists, 
including four heads of departments, accept the respon- 
sibility and believe that such instruction is their job. 
Two deans trained in economics took the same position. 
On the other hand, not a single economist reported his 
disagreement with this proposition. This opinion is 
noteworthy, because the survey included really leading 
Catholic economists. Whether or not they are right in 
their judgment, it is encouraging to see them accept 
the responsibility. Moreover, their preferences must 
be taken into account when deciding on the best method 
or methods of reaching the student body with the 
message of Catholic social thought. 

Though difficulties undoubtedly exist, well-qualified 
education authorities insist that there are no true excus- 
ing causes today for by-passing the papal social program. 
Surely, at least the elements can be taught. Granted that 
only expert economists are equipped to deal with such 
cemplex questions as just wages, prices, profits and 
interest, there are many other topics which can be 
handled satisfactorily by teachers less intensively trained. 
Already instruction of an elementary kind is being given 
in Catholic grade schools and high schools. Why cannot 
the same approach, on a somewhat higher level, be used 
in college? 

In this connection it is no longer possible to plead 
that we lack a textbook. Forty Years After, Father 
Raymond Miller’s able commentary on Quadragesimo 
Anno, can readily be adapted for the purpose. In sev- 
eral cases known to the writer it has already been used 
with success. 

Catholic educators cannot be complacent about con- 
ditions revealed by the survey. Successive Popes have 
insisted that the social encyclicals be taught to all groups 
in society. In 1937 Pius XI stated: “It is of the utmost 
importance to foster in all classes of society an intensive 
program of social education adapted to the varying 
degrees of intellectual culture.” It was clearly his wish 
that the truths of Quadragesimo Anno be given to col- 
legians as well as to workers and employers. The survey 
happily showed that, for the most part, college author- 
ities admit their responsibility. Only two administrators 
did not seem to realize the importance of the subject. 
The dean who replied that he saw no need for teaching 
Quadragesimo Anno to liberal-arts students was a lone 
exception. 

If college administrators want another reason for 
teaching the encyclicals, let them consult the student 
body. An enterprising student at Creighton University 
recently interviewed 130 of his fellows on the subject of 
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social education. He found that students are eager to 
learn about Catholic social principles. They are not 
satisfied to sit back and let nature take the course which 
leads to depressions, revolutions and wars. At least in 
a vague way they know that the Popes have a program 
for peace and prosperity, and they want peace and 
prosperity. After all, some of them have just finished 
fighting a war. The dean who gives them a chance to 
setisfy their curiosity about the encyclicals will be a 
popular man on the campus. 

On the basis of the survey, three schools deserve 
honorable mention. During the past six years the depart- 
ment of economics at Notre Dame, under the leadership 
of Professor John Sheehan, has worked hard to give 
Quadragesimo Anno the place in the curriculum it ought 
tc have. Similar imaginative and constructive programs 
have been drafted at Marygrove College and the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. No doubt other colleges are doing 
good work, too. If they are not mentioned here, that is 
solely because the survey did not cover them. 

Certainly—and this is a hopeful note—there will be 
much more progress in the next ten years than there was 
in the past two or three decades. Through their profes- 
sional groups, economists, sociologists and_ political 
scientists are studying the problem, drafting programs 
and trading experiences. Increasingly they are receiving 
encouragement from college administrators. In view of 
the parlous condition of the world, the only question is, 
has the awakening come too late? Time alone will tell. 





Coming up 


With our return to our usual size we shall be able 
to give you in forthcoming issues a number of 
interesting articles. “Homes for families” by JAMES 
BERNARD KELLEY will find a warm reception, since 
he says just what you’d like to say about the prob- 
lem of finding shelter in America today. MICHAEL 
McPuHE.in’s “The businessman’s dilemma” and 
KaTHRYN SANDERS RtepeER’s “Brotherhood and 
profit-sharing” will interest everyone who is inter- 
ested in business—and who isn’t? 

We have several very good foreign articles 
coming up. You'll find LEonarD J. SCHWEITZER’S 
“Soviet Russia vs. the Jews” quite a revelation. 
Dick DEVERALL, who was en route to Bombay the 
last we heard from him, left us a snorter on 
“Japan’s Red typhoon” on the eve of his departure. 
RicHarp E. Mutcany, after two months in Rome, 
has just sent us the “low-down” on how the average 
Italian family scrapes through on fifty dollars a 
month. It should make you feel rich. 

These and other articles are waiting to bring you 
news and views from all over this turbulent planet. 
We've got these articles ready just because we 
thought you would enjoy them. We hope and think 
you will. 
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Can fiction 
propagandize? 





Edwin Kennebeck 





Father Harold Gardiner has said that high among the - 


reasons for the inferior quality of Amercian Catholic 
fiction is the fact that we have been so much interested 
in apologetic aspects of the faith. If apologetics is a show- 
ing of the reasonable grounds for the Catholic faith, it is 
hard to see how a Catholic writer could touch pen to 
paper without spreading the good news of the gospel. 
He need not jingle his beads or catechize, but he must 
speak out what is in his heart and preach the only satis- 
fying solution of the mystery of life—(Rev. John B. 
Sheerin, C.S.P., Catholic World, March, 1949, “Catholic 
Novels and Reprobates.”) 


Father Sheerin’s statement interests me because it is an 
attempt to show that apologetics and the art of fiction 
can be combined. The problem interests me because some 
day I would like to try writing a good “Catholic” novel; 
or, to put it in another way: after developing my ability 
to write fiction, I would like to put that ability into the 
service of God. I have occasionally asked myself: to do 
this, must I learn how to synthesize the art of fiction 
with the art of apologetics? If so, how can I? 

I have sought for the answer in the Catholic World 
and have failed to find it. Father Sheerin says that the 
writer “need not . . . catechize but he must . . . preach 
the only satisfying solution. . . .” I do not think that the 
answer to my problem lies in that perplexing distinction. 

But perhaps Father Sheerin suggests a solution in the 
second sentence quoted above: if I want to write a good 
book about Catholics, I must be able to show why they 
believe in the Church. Says Father Sheerin, elsewhere 
in his editorial: “Novelists must present the probable, or 
should I say, the plausible?” What better conclusion can 
we draw than that, since I must show my Catholic char- 
acters as understanding the reasonableness of their re- 
ligion, I must show also that reasonableness? 

All right, then; let me begin planning my book. I'll cen- 
ter it on one character only, for purposes of simplicity. 
He will be an intellectual Catholic—a man whose faith 
has “reasonable grounds.” Much of his conversation, 
activity and stream-of-consciousness concerns the ma- 
terial of apologetics. I can write about him thus because 
apologetics plays a dramatic function in his story. I can 
present conversations in which he speaks of the Church. 
In other words, I can make him a propagandist. 

Now, one of the important techniques of fiction writ- 
ing is that of keeping characters alive, not letting them 
dissolve into their theories. When I write about a man 
talking about God, I have to remember that J am con- 
cerned with the man and he is concerned with God. My 
artist’s eye is on the thing I’m making—in this case, on 
my plausible propagandist; and his eye is on, say, proof 
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of God’s existence. I, the writer have to convince my 
readers that this man really believes in God. At the same 
time I have to remember another thing: that my charac- 
ter is concerned also with the man he’s talking to, who, 
we'll say, is an atheist. Therefore I have to be concerned 
with the atheist, and I have to convince my readers that 
he really doesn’t believe in God. I have to do this in 
order to give my hero his full plausibility and signifi- 
cance. 

How am I going to do this? If I don’t present the 
atheist’s case fully, I am going to fail in writing well 
about this conversation, and will give my hero only a 
straw man to contend with. It is true that by simply de- 
voting many pages to my hero’s remarks I may write a 
good tract. I may present most persuasively an argument 
for Catholicism—an argument so logical and forceful 
that the personality of my hero fades away under its 
power. I may even convert some people by this argu- 
ment. But just in so far as I’ve succeeded in centering 
my reader’s attention on the argument (shifting it from 
the hero), I have ruined my novel as an art-piece by 
destroying its unity. Perhaps this is a good thing. Suc- 
cessful proseletyzing nowadays is more important than 
art, maybe. But at least, then, I have to admit that I 
have made a bad novel. 

Or, I will plan a novel about a very simple soul. Let’s 
make her a Catholic peasant woman, sincere, obscure, 
poor, industrious. Can I write a Catholic novel about 
such a woman who believes without understanding apolo- 
getics? There is no opportunity for logic here. It is 
true that what this woman believes has reasonable 
grounds, but she doen’s know it; or, rather, she isn’t 
concerned about it. My simple woman lives a life un- 
touched by argumentation; apologetics plays no dramatic 
role in her story. Therefore I have to make her faith 
“plausible” by showing the simple reasons that she has 
for it. This requires no apologetics; everyone, atheist or 
not, admits that many unintellectual people do believe in 
God. All I have to do is make my peasant act as a 
Catholic woman might in the situations which I create 
for her. And my atheistic reader will read, agree that 
this is a fine representation of simple faith, and call my 
novel good. He will go away pleased but not converted. 

These two imaginary novels, then, seem to present 
me with a dilemma. I want to put my talents, if they ever 
get well enough developed, at the service of God. But my 
fiction talents can have only one end: to tell about people 
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and about the effect of truth (or apparent truth) on them. 
As soon as I start telling about philosophical truth as 
truth, and not as an influence on my characters, I change 
the purpose of my talents. And as long as I tell about 
truth only as an influence on the characters, I am not 
going to have the purpose of arguing anybody into 
Catholicism. 

Can it be that I can best serve God by serving art as 
well and as purely as possible? I have a duty to make 
well whatever I am making. As an artist do I show my 
loyalty to God by disloyally making the atheist’s case 
as plausible as I can? 

What should I write concerning the influence of Cath- 
olicism on my characters? In search of an answer, I 
first look at my own knowledge of people. I have known 
gloomy Catholics and gay ones; some who kept their 
eyes fixed on the other world, and some who kept trying 
to do it and failing—and trying again; some who knew 
that earth is not our home, and some who kept forgetting 
it. What kind of Catholics shall I create in my novel? 
I turn to Father Sheerin, who writes: 

The Catholic mind of a character should reveal itself 

in his attitude toward the present. Humor is the 

prevailing mood of a Catholic face to face with the 
incongruities of life. A humorless Catholic novel is 
unthinkable. . . . Finally, it would seem to us that 

a Catholic novelist should keep the eyes of his char- 

acters fixed on the other world. Pessimism therefore 

is out of place in a Catholic novel. The author may, 

in moderation, present the desolate barrenness . . . 

of modern life, but he should place greater stress on 

the positive aspects of Catholic teaching. Not that 
his characters must be bubbling optimists blind to 
ugly reality. But they should be possessed of a quiet, 
confident hope. 
Alas, I cannot feel obliged to control my characters. 
Talented or not, I am sure that I could not keep the eyes 
of all my Catholic characters fixed on the other world. 
If I attempted to do this I would lose the plausibility that 
Father Sheerin says a novel should have, because only a 
few people keep their eyes so fixed, and those people. 
the saints, are the most difficult to understand, and even 
more difficult to write about. Can I write only about 
saints? Must I write a novel in which no Catholic ap- 
pears with spasmodic and myopic eyes that jerk from 
world to world? And if I write only of people with such 
fixed gazes, such quiet confident hope, what drama could 
I make of their interior lives? 

I am not sure that humor is the prevailing mood of 
Catholics face to face with the incongruities of life, much 
as I agree that it ought to be. I am not sure that a 
humorless Catholic novel is unthinkable. (I don’t remem- 
ber laughing much at Kristin Lavransdatter, but maybe 
that book isn’t a Catholic novel. Why should it be called 
one?) I am sure, however, that if it is possible to speak 
of a Catholic novel, we must say that sin must be 
presented in it, and not only as theory; I mean sin must 
be “dramatically justified” in it; and so must doubt and 
ignorance. I am sure that the glorious drama of Catholi- 
cism cannot shine fully in a novel except in contrast with 
the night of evil. Father Sheerin hints as much in his 
editorial, I think (e.g., “The author may, in moderation. 
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present the barrenness . . .”); but he also says some 
things that seem to me contrary to this view. I could not 
write a novel stressing “the positive aspects of Catholic 
teaching”—or, rather their effect on people—if I had 
to force upon my characters the “quiet confident hope” 
that Catholics should have. I would feel a strong desire to 
show the turbulent despair whose threat deepens and 
strengthens true hope. 

And I could not, incidentally, write novels for a reader 
who “wants to put trust and confidence in his novel. 
hero and . . . likes to close the book feeling that the 
fictional figure will not relapse into adultery.” Father 
Sheerin notes, with approval, that such readers exist, and 
I agree that he is right, alas. What such a reader wants, 
I suppose, is a book with this kind of happy ending: 
hero won’t sin any more. In order to feel this we have 
to feel that the hero has lost his free will. Plausible? 

I do not feel obliged to suit a certain kind of reader, 
or to write fiction for the purpose of persuading anybody 
of anything. Catholicism forms a context of tremendous 
and moving drama and offers, to the novelist, great po- 
tentialities. I would like to make the most of that drama. 
Father Sheerin, at the beginning of his editorial, remarks 
that this is the day of the propaganda novel. I suppose it 
is. He goes on to say, in effect, that Catholic writers 
ought to get on the propaganda bandwagon (where, real- 
ly, many of them have been for a long time). Perhaps 
this is a good thing to do, if we must fight fire with fire. 
But then let’s not pretend to be fighting fire with some- 
thing else. I don’t see how we can make a synthesis of 
persuasion and fiction, regardless of the many who are 
trying it. The attempt seems to me a betrayal. 


The City 


Beyond this city of your flesh 

the dark avenues of blood 

the walls of bone the houses 

of muscle and trim mud 

Beyond this city of desire 

the blinded streets the weaving 

circles of weary thought 

leafy with love and leaving 

Beyond this city of now 

fearful in every part 

of bells hung over the blood 

the cruel clock in the heart 

Beyond this city The City 

waits the agonized ghost 

is all that was dreamed or thought 

all that was had and lost 

Out of this flesh an entry 

opens and housled in flame 

the ghost is citied and housed 

and given at last its name 

Citizen this is the City 

dreamed of desired sighed for 

to live in or if not to live in 

alone found worthy to die for. 
Kevin SULLIVAN 
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Religion in the schools 


CHRISIANITY AND AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


By Edwin H. Rian. Naylor Company. 
272p. $3 

Here is a sincere and well-informed 
piece of evangelical Protestant soul- 
searching. Its subject is the neglect by 
Protestants of religious education. They 
have abdicated their responsibility to 
educate their children in the Christian 
religion, and have allowed what Dr. 
Rian labels “naturalism’”—a catch-all 
for secularism, experimentalism, scien- 
tific humanism and ethical relativism— 
to gain full sway in American schools. 

The author presents a well-developed 
argument. Christianity includes all of 
life. It cannot be departmentalized into 
a Sunday-school, released-time or simi- 
lar part-time role in education. The 
teaching of sociology, psychology, his- 
tory, literature and the natural sciences 
must be dominated by Christian truth. 
Otherwise they are dominated by secu- 
laristic naturalism. 

Originally, Mrs. F.D.R. to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, American 
Protestants made religious instruction 
the primary purpose of the schools they 
established in the colonies. Dr. Rian 
traces the colonial origins of our school 
system in some detail. 

Between the American Revolution 
and about 1870, however, the process 
of secularization set in and marched 
slowly but relentlessly to total victory. 
The process coincided with the growth 
of the present-day public-school system. 

How does Dr. Rian account for this 
elimination of religion from American 
education? The first factor was the in- 
fluence of eighteenth-century liberalism 
in Europe, Americanized by Franklin, 
Jefferson, Paine and other leaders in 
American thought (though not, gener- 
ally speaking, by leaders in politics). 
The second factor was the conviction 
that the Republic needed an educated 
citizenry to endure. Civic aims there- 
fore replaced the religious in a move- 
ment propelled by Horace Mann and 
Henry Barnard in New England. The 
third factor was the great diversity of 
religious sects, which made “sectarian” 
a fighting word and threw almost in- 
superable road-blocks in the way of 
agreement on the teaching of religion 
in the public schools. 

The author does not analyze this last 
factor very carefully. In a sense, it ex- 
plains everything. Protestants and 
Catholics in Great Britain, Holland and 
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Canada have managed to salvage re- 
ligious education in their public 
schools. Why? Largely, it seems, for two 
reasons. They had only two or three 
main religious groups to deal with, and 
these were able to work out an adjust- 
ment fairly satisfactory to all—in Hol- 
land, very satisfactory. One feels that 
Dr. Rian underestimates the harm done 
by the splintering of American Protes- 
tantism because it would reflect dis- 
credit on his own allegiance to 
evangelicalism, where most of the 
splintering took place. The second rea- 
son, connected with the first, is the bit- 
ter anti-Catholic feeling among the 
evangelicals. 

He has no difficulty proving from the 
textbooks commonly used in our public 
schools and from an analysis of the 
educational philosophy of leading au- 
thorities that American education today 
is anti-Christian. Everybody should 
know that. 

To show that religious groups can 
meet this challenge Dr. Rian devotes 
four chapters to what he labels the 
“Romanist” school system. Unlike most 


other Protestant writers on religious 
education, some of whom hardly de- 
serve to be called Christian at all, the 
author does not brush off the Catholic 
solution as “unsatisfactory” and “divi- 
sive.” One would have to look pretty 
far, in fact, to find a better descrip- 
tion of what we have built up and of 
the philosophy of education which 
undergirds our whole system. Dr. Rian 
is less interested in proving Catholics 
wrong than in proving them right, and 
Protestants wrong. 

He gives a very interesting account 
of what the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod (St. Louis) has done with its 
1,099 elementary schools _ enrolling 
87,798 children. The Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists have 880 primary schools, with 
22,333 pupils. The Mennonites have set 
up 18 elementary schools. Beyond these, 
Protestant grade schools are mostly in 
the planning stage. 

The great strength of the Catholic 
system, in the author’s estimation, lies 
in its comprehensive and coherent phil- 
osophy of education and in the text- 
books prepared in conformity with that 
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philosophy. Protestants at present com. 
pletely lack such a philosophy of edu- 
cation. Hence they cannot produce the 
textbooks. Dr. Rian believes these de. 
ficiencies are remediable. 

This optimism seems to ignore even 
deeper handicaps. Protestants lack a 
philosophy of education because they 
lack any kind of philosophy. Bemg an 
evangelical, the author would construct 
a philosophy based on Scripture. It is 
not that easy. 

Finally, he ignores the financial 
problem entirely. Catholics pay out 
around $200 million a year to run their 
schools, besides what it costs to build 
them. Our schools are made possible 
mostly through the dedicated lives of 
nuns, brothers and_priests—unmar- 
ried and living economically in commu- 
nities. How much would it cost 
Protestants—assuming, as Dr. Rian 
does, that they could agree on the proj- 
ect—to support teachers who are 
married and have families? 

Catholics support their schools be- 
cause they have divine faith in their 
religion. One cannot expect an outsider 
to grasp just what this means. No 
doubt many Protestants have divine 
faith in Christianity. But what of the 
rank and file? Outside of the Luth- 
erans, what evidence is there that they 
believe with sufficient conviction to 
make the sacrifices Catholics make? 
Protestants start with a great handicap 
unnoticed by Dr. Rian: they have al- 
ready been subject to the erosive in- 
fluences, the very “naturalism” he cites 
as destructive of Christian belief, which 
is the religion of the public schools. 
The brutal fact is that opposition to 
parochial schools is very strong among 
leading Protestants. 

Catholics surely wish them well in 
their efforts to establish a religious 
school system. They might, for one 
thing, become much more sympathetic 
towards our schools. One feels that 
their opposition to parochial schools of 
their own may, in fact, be partly dic- 
tated by their fear that if they had such 
schools they might be sorely tempted 
to use the very arguments we now use, 
and they condemn, for some token, at 
least, of public support. 

Rosert C. HARTNETT 


Education vs. prejudice 
PUNISHMENT WITHOUT CRIME 


By S. Andhil Fineberg. Doubleday. 
337p. $3.50 


There are three schools of thought with 
regard to prejudice—racial, religious, 
national or any other kind. School One 
says that nothing can be done about it, 
since prejudices are born with you, like 
the shape of your skull and the vigor 
of your digestion. School Two is infur- 
iated by prejudice, and believes it must 
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be smacked down as loudly, frequently 
and directly as it ever shows its head, 
let the chips fall where they will. 
School Three holds that prejudice is 
more or less a normal human phenome- 
non. If knowingly cultivated it is a 
moral evil, kin to the sin of rash judg- 
ment. Much of it is due to ignorance, 
much of it to vanity, inferiority feel- 
ings, and other slants of character. It 
is a bad and dangerous thing, for if 
let run wild it results in grave offenses 
against both charity and justice: it 
breeds riots and wars. Nevertheless, 
more frequently it is a matter to be 
handled not with bludgeons but with a 
skilled surgeon’s rubber gloves. 

Mr. Fineberg belongs to the third 
type of the three “schools” just men- 
tioned. He is an experienced and a 
careful practitioner in the field of com- 
munity relations, and is interested, not 
in propounding theory, but in achiev- 
ing practical cures of a major social 
plague. His purpose is not to glorify, 
idealize or defend any group in the 
American community which is apt to 
be the object of prejudice, but to see 
that equal consideration shall be given 
to all: Negro, Catholic, or Jew. His book 
is packed with anecdotes drawn from 
his own and from other persons’ ex- 
perience, couched in an easy and con- 
yversational text. Many of his ideas are 
summed up in the following words 
(pp. 299-300) : 


The most useful approach to fight- 
ing prejudice—which is, after all, 
a social phenomenon—is the blend- 
ing of efforts of the social scientist 
and the social practitioner, for 
neither alone can effectively deal 
with the social problems of preju- 
dice. Perhaps together they can, 
within a more rational framework, 
forge more useful and effective 
techniques for diminishing the 
harm of prejudice. 

Assuming you are not a social 
scientist, what can you do... ? 
You should discourage polltaker 
who publicize adverse attitudes to- 
ward specific racial and religious 
groups. .. . Facts concerning dis- 
criminatory practices, on the other 
hand, are useful, since direct 
specific measures can be taken to 
eliminate them. These facts should 
be used to prevent and eliminate 
actual malpractices, and never 
publicized in the vague hope that 
they may somehow do some good. 
You should reject pseudo-scientific 
findings based on inadequate in- 
vestigations. . . . You should en- 
courage intensive studies employ- 
ing valid research... . 


This book is extremely helpful for 
anybody, cleric or layman, who is oc- 
cupied with problems of community 
telations. It is pleasant and instructive 
reading for everybody. 

Joun LaFarce 
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Forgotten controversies 





The Catholic University of America, 
1887-1896 





By Patrick Henry Ahern. Catholic Uni- 
versity Press. 220p. $3 





The Catholic University of America, 
1896-1903 


By Peter E. Hogan, SS.J. Catholic 
University Press. 212p. $3 





These, the second and third volumes on 
the history of the Catholic University, 
deal with the Rectorships of Bishops 
John J. Keane and Thomas J. Conaty 


respectively. The first volume, dealing 
with “The Formative Years,” was by 
Dr. John Tracy Ellis, who projected and 
directs the series in his capacity of 
Professor of American Church History. 
As might be expected from the sponsor- 
ship, the books reflect the newer and 
more scholarly method of writing 
Church history, so ably. preached and 
practiced by the late Monsignor Peter 
Guilday. 

Taken together, the two volumes tell 
a fascinating story of struggle and 
hope, of failure and success, of personal 
strife, both within and outside the cam- 
pus, and of academic progress. Both 
writers were somewhat handicapped by 
the deplorable destruction or disap- 
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pearance of the papers of some of the 
principal figures in the drama. For. 
tunately, however, for the historian at 
least, the bishops of those days had 
what now seems to us the quaint habit 
of fighting out their battles with each 
other in the public press, Catholic and 
secular, and excellent use is made of 
these forgotten sources. And enough 
archival manuscript material has sur- 
vived to allow the writers to fill in many 
otherwise incomprehensible incidents. 
There is considerable, perhaps unavoid- 
able, overlapping and duplication in the 
two volumes, through the use of flash. 
backs and summings-up. 

Fundamentally, the story these two 
volumes tell is that of an educational 
institution caught in the middle be. 
tween a deep cleavage in the American 
hierarchy, complicated by the presence 
on the University faculty of professors 
imported from abroad, who took sides 
with one or the other of the two fac- 
tions among the bishops. It was a dead- 
ly conflict between the self-styled “lib- 
erals” (or Americanizers), whose 
leader was Archbishop Ireland, and the 
“conservatives,” led by Archbishop Cor- 
rigan and Bishop McQuaid. Cardinal 
Gibbons, determined to be a friend of 
both sides, though usually in the show- 
down siding with the liberals, is a 
charming figure amid the fray. 

Bishop Keane, the first Rector, was 
second only to Ireland in the liberal 
cause, and he naturally swung the Uni- 
versity in that direction, while Bishop 
Denis O’Connell, then head of the 
American College in Rome, and later to 
be the third Rector of the University, 
rendered the liberals invaluable service 
at the Vatican. In the second volume 
under review, the personality of Bishop 
Conaty is almost submerged under the 
clash of larger personalities in the 
hierarchy. 

On one of the issues discussed—the 
educational controversy which involved 
Archbishop Ireland, the University and 
the Jesuits—the last word has no doubt 
not been said. Besides, the McCollum 
decision makes us thankful now that 
the majority of our bishops decided to 
continue the parochial schools as a 
private system, and not put all our eggs 
in the public-school basket, as Ireland 
seemed to want. Two of the other con- 
troversies in which the University was 
involved, the German-American prob- 
lem (“Cahensleyism”) and “American- 
ism,” have happily been laid to rest. 

Looking back, one may feel that it 
was a misfortune for the University to 
be committed to these ideological dis- 
putes. It lost both in finances and in 
the support of many of the hierarchy, 
and one would have welcomed here 
some first-hand evidence on the effect 
which these disputes must have had on 
the calm of academic life. Fortunately, 
disagreethents among the bishops are 
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Noteworthy 
McGRAW- HILL 


Books 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. Physicai 
and Cultural. New 3rd edition 


By Vernor C. Finch and Gienn T. 
TrewaRTHA, University of Wisconsin. 
McGraw-Hm Series in Geography. 711 
pages, $6.00 

This well known book stresses forms rather 
than processes, giving the student a better con- 
cept of physical geography as the science which 
treats the potentialities of the physical earth for 
human use. All material has been brought up 
to date and new material added. Physical Ele- 
ments of Geography, the first part of the book, 
will be Swaitekhe as a separate volume. 


ECONOMICS. An introductory Analysis 


By PauL ‘ SAMUELSON, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 622 pages, $4.50. 
Designed for either the specialist or the student 
who will have only one or two semesters of 
economics. Stress is placed upon the “National 
Income” approach, posamagee | current problems 
of unemployment, money, and fiscal policy. A 
complete statistical and institutional description 
of postwar American economy is presented from 
the standpoint of economic analysis. 


PHYSICS. Principles and Applications 


By Henry Marcenau, W. W. Watson 
and C. G. Montcomery, Yale University. 
760 pages, $5.00. 

Covering both classical and modern physics, this 
text develops principles from the beginning and 
makes considerable use of the calculus. Among 
the topics discussed are rubberlike elasticity, jet 
propulsion, meteorology, the heat pump, me- 
chanical impedance, Kepler’s laws of planetary 
motion, atomic structure, etc. 


THE SCIENCE OF CHEMISTRY 


By Grorce W. Watr and Lewis F. 
Hatcu, University of Texas. 567 pages, 
$4.50. 

A chemistry text designed to cover the so-called 
cultural or terminal course. An unusual feature 
is the inclusion of organic, biological, agricul- 
tural and medicinal chemistry. Fundamentals 
and applications are emphasied throughout. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 
MENT 


By Jonn H. Fercuson, New School of 
Social Research, and Dean E. McHENry, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
960 pages, $4.75. 

Gives the essential features of the American 
system of government, with timely treatments 
of foreign relations; federal powers, compulso 
military training; and atomic energy control. 
There is a wealth of illustrative material, sup- 
plemented by filmstrips and motion pictures, 
correlated with text. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


By Jonn H. Fercuson and DEAN Mc- 
Henry. 818 pages, $4.00. 

Consists of those sections of The American 
System of Government which deal with the 
federal government. 


Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 





now thrashed out behind the scenes, 
and academic problems in the Univer- 
sity are handled in the academic tradi- 
ion. 

Both volumes are illustrated, and 
have indices, though that in the vol- 
ume on Bishop Conaty’s regime is more 
complete and more useful. 

Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


c. 





FREEDOM AND RENAISSANCE 








By Hardin Craig. University of North 
Carolina. 117p. $2.50 


This volume raises important issues 
that cannot be handled adequately in a 
brief review. Dr. Craig looks forward to 
“renaissance” even while believing that 
educationally we have been going down 
hill. He does, however, give a very in- 
telligent definition of “renaissance,” and 
examines it cultural casualties. In the 
course of his argument Dr. Craig makes 
scathing and presumably controversial 
remarks about college education in 
America: he states that “graduates are 
supposed to be educated, and tragedy 
appears when they believe it”; he main- 
tains that American college students do 
not even understand football. Dr. 
Craig’s concept of freedom under law 
belongs to orthodox tradition, and his 
hope of “renaissance” implies thorough- 
going educational, social and moral re- 
form. 

Quoting St. Augustine, Dr. Craig 
states; “if thou sayest I have enough, 
thou perishest.” Unfortunately, self- 
congratulation seems to be the order of 
the day. The vast machinery that under- 
lies commencement oratory is hardly 
likely to accept Craig’s statement that 
“the four-year American college is his- 
torically and practically a mistake.” 
Dr. Craig believes in humanism, univer- 
sality and synthesis. He takes the view 
that “catholicity of attitude and total 
awareness is a better basis for the 
achievement of a renaissance, regarded 
as the development of the greater num- 
bers of great men, than is specializa- 
tion.” 

The kernel of his thought is perhaps 
shown best in his statement: 

As soon as institutions of learning 

become shops, offices, mercantile 

establishments, they cease to be 
schools and colleges. A certain col- 
lege founded by a religious denom- 
ination one hundred years before 
declared last autumn that its func- 
tion was the service of society. 
They had forgotten that the college 
had been founded for the service 
of God. The crux of the matter 
lies just there, for God is not busi- 
ness or prosperity or making 
friends and influencing people; 

God is truth. 

Wituiam C. Grace 
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Catholic Educators 


Recommend 
REPUBLIC BOOKS 
WORKBOOKS 

Fundamental Activities 

in Biology* 96¢ 
Fundamental Activities 

in Chemistry* 96¢ 
Fundamental Activities 

in General Science* $1.00 
Fundamental Activities 

in Physics* $1.00 


Laboratory Experiments 
in Chemistry 
60¢; With Tests, 65¢ 


Laboratory Experiments 
in Physics 
60¢; With Tests, 65¢ 


Basic Chemical Mathematics 
(Type Problems & Assignments} 
60¢; Free Key 


Guide to First Year Latin 36¢ 
*Free Tests and Teacher's Key 


CONCISE TEXTS 
American History 80¢ 


America and the World 
Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.75 


Basic Units in Chemistry 
Paper, 75¢; Cloth, $1.35 
With Regents Exams., 80¢ 


Basic Units in Physics 
Paper, 75¢; Cloth, $1.35 
With -Regents Exams., 80¢ 


Mastery Units in Physics 60¢ 


Digest of High School 
Mathematics (Cloth) $2.25 


Repasemos (2 yr. Spanish) 45¢ 
REVIEW DIGESTS 


A series of review booklets 
for high school science, mathe- 
matics, history, English; for 
grade school English, mathe- 
matics, social studies. 25¢ ea. 


Above are net school prices. 


* 
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IT PASSES BELIEF 


the fun we are having with our survey 
of how far Sheed & Ward books have 
penetrated the educational field while 
we weren’t looking. You will see the 
results in a booklet eventually; in the 
meantime any news of our books being 
used as texts or required reading will 
be very welcome indeed. 


The latest we have heard is that 
Jean Mouroux’s THE MEANING 
OF MAN ($4) is to be used as a 
text at one of the great Jesuit Uni- 
versities. We always said this was a 


good book. (So did America.) 


NEWS: 

DANTE THE PHILOSOPHER by 
Etienne Gilson ($4) is just out. 
M. Gilson begins by doing an extraor- 
dinarily amusing demolition job on the 
theory that Beatrice is just a symbol 
not a real girl, but the meat of the 
book is an examination of Dante’s 
philosophy in the Convivio, the De 
Monarchia and the Divina Commedia. 


Msgr. Knox has matched last 
year’s wonderful THE MASS IN 
SLOW MOTION ($2.50) with a 
book on the Apostle’s Creed, THE 
CREED IN SLOW MOTION 
($2.50): opinions differ as to whether 
it’s better than the first book or only 
as good. No one, so far, thinks it less 
good. In between these two came 
TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR 
($2) which he thinks is of more last- 
ing value than his translations of Holy 
Scripture themselves. H’mmm. It’s 
a good book anyway. In the mean- 
time, the latest flower of those trans- 
lations (and the pride of our lives) is 
the Knox Daily Missal, or, to give it its 
proper title, THE LATIN-ENGLISH 
MISSAL. We failed to get this out’ 
this month as we had hoped (sorry) 
but, short of a really bad earthquake, 
it will appear on October 15th. If 
we may say so of a Missal without ir- 
reverence, it’s a honey. All Scripture 
is in the Knox translation, the rest also 
newly, and splendidly, translated. If 
you haven’t seen the leaflet describing 
it, we'll be glad to send you one with 
details of bindings, prices, etc. For 
this, or our Trumpet or other informa- 


tion on our books write to Agatha 
MacGill. 


Order books from your bookstore or 
from us 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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MODERN SCIENCE AND ITS 
PHILOSOPHY 





By Philipp Frank. Harvard. 32Ap. $4.50 


The author of this book is Lecturer on 
Physics and Mathematics at Harvard 
University. That he is competent to 
give a clear presentation of modern 
science and its various interpretations 
can be taken for granted in view of his 
many years of study and teaching in 
these fields. Moreover, he has given 
concrete evidence of his competence in 
his book, Einstein, His Life and Times, 
which was translated from German into 
English in 1947. In the course of this 
biography he gives excellent summaries 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity, the 
development of atomic physics and 
quantum mechanics and the various in- 
terpretations of the New Physics. Con- 
sequently, one who is acquainted with 
the biography might conclude from the 
title of the present work that it aims 
at a more thorough and extended treat- 
ment of the same subjects. But the 
author has a more ambitious program. 
By science in the book under review he 
understands not merely physics and the 
natural sciences but also social studies 
and the humanities. 


In the fifty-page introduction ent)!/ed 
“Historical Background,” the aut!«r 
tells us that the sixteen chapters which 
follow have been written over a period 
of almost forty years. He states that 
they are all meant to be contributions 
to one task: to break through the wall 
which has separated science and _phil- 
osophy for about a century and a half. 
The declaration of this purpose ex- 
plains the assortment of topics that 
merit full chapters, though they are 
scarcely implied in the title of the 
work. As examples: physical theories 
of the twentieth century and school 
philosophy, logical empiricism and the 
Soviet Union, the philosophical mean- 
ing of the Copernican revolution, the 
place of the philosophy of science in 
the curriculum of the physics student, 
science teaching and the humanities. 

As regards the analysis and interpre- 
tation of physical science, the author is 
an advocate of the logical empiricism 
which aims at the integration of the 
ideas of Mach and Poincaré about the 
origin and nature of the general prin- 
ciples of science. In philosophy, how- 
ever, which he considers the building- 
up of a unified science, he collaborated 
with various scholars in Vienna in in- 
augurating “scientific world concep- 
tion,” which was later called Logical 
Positivism. The function of scientific 
world conception as opposed to a meta- 
physical world conception is to bridge 
the gap between general principles and 
observable facts. 

Various judgments might be formed 
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about the book, due to the wide field it 
handles and the controversial nature of 
many of the topics that are introduced. 
This review will be confined to a few 
general. observations. First and fore- 
most, Logical Positivism turns out to be 
a general name for an attitude of mind 
towards reality. It draws into its serv- 
ice the data of any particular science 
which is developed according to scien- 
tific method. Philosophy to a large ex- 
tent becomes a search for a most suit- 
able language for a unified science. 
This explains the important place that 
is given to Carnap’s semantics and 
Bridgman’s theory of operational defi- 
nitions. Since, therefore, Logical Posi- 
tivism has no formal object proper to 
itself, it would seem that it does not 
merit the name of philosophy and can- 
not serve as a principle of integration 
of the various fields of knowledge. 

It is significant that, with the excep- 
tion of a few chapters, the book is con- 
fned to problems arising within the 
field of physics. In this field the author 
is at home and has much that is in- 
structive for one who is interested in 
the evolution of physics. When he 
comes to other fields of knowledge, he 
has little to offer except practical sug- 
gestions for making science more ef- 
fective in a program of studies. His 
opinion on the nature and function of 
metaphysics follows logically from his 
views on the supremacy of the prin- 
ciples of physics. It can be reduced to 
a few statements which are added here 
without comment. Metaphysics always 
lags behind science, and its established 
principles are nothing else than physi- 
cal hypotheses in a state of petrifac- 
tion. Metaphysics has no heuristic value 
in the field of science, and for this rea- 
son has no place in scientific world 
conception. The fundamental differ- 
ence between metaphysics and science 
can be reduced to propositions ex- 
pressed in unscientific and_ scientific 
language. 

The author, nevertheless, is to be 
commended for the views he expresses 
in this book about the necessity of in- 
tegrating courses in our universities 
and for the effort he is making to foster 
a philosophical spirit in students of 
science. Peter E. NOLAN 





THE CITY OF REASON 


By Samuel H. Beer. Harvard. 227p. $4 


The City of Reason is an attempt “to 
state a philosophy of liberalism based 
on A. N. Whitehead’s metaphysics of 
creative advance” (p. iii). The author 
defends the idea that man is inwardly 
free by virtue of his reason, and there- 
fore possesses intrinsic dignity. His 
duty in life is to develop to the full all 
his powers and abilities. However, since 
this development can take place only in 
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society, man has an obligation to be 
communal as well as individual, and 
inward freedom now finds expression 
in the outward freedom of the life of 
community. Here men, acting in crea- 
tive cooperative effort, strive to bring 
about those conditions which will best 
aid and further the creative skills and 
powers of all men. Reason is conceived 
by Mr. Beer “as a method of inquiry, 
an ideal of conduct, and as a kind of 
knowledge pointing towards the central 
intuitions of religious experience.” 
“The City of Reason” he calls for is a 
society which protects and promotes the 
outward exercise of man’s inner free- 
dom. 

The book furnishes, in language 
more understandable to the average 
reader than the technical terminology 
of Whitehead himself, a good funda- 
mental presentation of Whitehead’s dif- 
ficult philosophy. The essential agree- 
ment between Whitehead and John 
Dewey in their concepts of process and 
function is clearly shown. Those con- 
cepts involve in both men the relativity 
of knowledge, the creative function of 
intelligence, the mutability of morals 
and the deep significance of the com- 
munity. At the end of his book, Mr. 
Beer devotes a brief chapter to the 
application of Whitehead’s ideas to 
politics, but the treatment is too sum- 
mary and general to be of great value. 

Mr. Beer’s “Christian interpretation” 
of Whitehead’s philosophy proves to be 
a pantheistic rationalization of Christi- 
anity to fit Whitehead’s concept of rea- 
son. We are told that Christ freed us 
from rules and codes (p. 134) and that 
there are no fixed ethics for Christ or us 
(p. 135). “What it [Christ’s teaching] 
holds to be important is not a ritual or 
sacrifice performed solely to please the 
deity.” . . . Things in this world are 
mutually immanent in a creative pur- 
posive flux. The soul emerges from 
nature, and “is another variety of the 
basic type of entity which constitutes 
the universe. Therefore, other things 
enter into it and it enters into other 
things” (p. 139). All men are finally 
saved because all must be finally parts 
of the Consequent Nature of God, 
“which preserves and uses the world 
and all things in it, including human 
purpose” (p. 140). God is both “a 
single complex purpose which reaches 
all things” and “the single created fact 
which is the realization of this purpose” 
(pp. 139-140). 

No doubt, Mr. Whitehead’s system is 
attractive conceptually; but Mr. Beer, 
in his sincere desire to defend and pro- 
mote human dignity and freedom, 
would find St. Thomas’ philosophy and 
the traditional concept of God and 
Christianity more in accordance with 
right reason and the facts of nature and 
history. Moret R. Vocet, S. J. 
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STUDENTS entering Xavier 
University which is a Jesuit 
school find educational oppor- 
tunity buttressed with philo- 
sophic truth and religious direc- 
tion. Xavier educates in the best 
Catholic tradition, preparing men 
to think straight, to walk straight. 


Xavier is the fourth oldest of 
United States Catholic colleges. 
It has been a respected com- 
munity institution for 118 years 
in Cincinnati, a renowned center 
of culture and industrial oppor- 
tunity. 


Xavier operates a Graduate 
Division for men and women 
and an Undergraduate Division 
for men on its Evanston campus. 
Courses lead to the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Sci- 
ence, Master of Education, Bach- 
elor of Arts, Honors Bachelor of 
Arts, Bachelor of Philosophy, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Science in Business Administra- 
tion, Bachelor of Science in Phy- 
sical Education. Pre-professional 
programs are offered in law, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering. 


The Evening College located 
in Downtown Cincinnati offers 
manifold opportunities in a va- 
riety of fields. Certificate pro- 
grams require four years of work 
and degree programs, six years. 


For further information, write 
The Director of Admissions 


XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
CINCINNATI 7, OHIO 
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MOTHER MARY IGNATIUS 


By Sister Mary Eleanor, S.H.C.J. The 
Peter Reilly Co. 200p. $3 


As long as Pennsylvania’s Rosemont 
College endures there must be memor- 
ies of this warm-hearted religious, 
Mother Mary Ignatius of the Society of 
the Holy Child Jesus—a joyous nun 
who took charge of an infant school in 
adapted structures and within five years 
erected four granite buildings to give 
Rosemont expansive room in which to 
build a strong, cultured life. A well- 
written book, it is the story of a 
builder who built on faith in God and 
on much labor of her own and of her 
willing aides. Her serene faith, her su- 
preme generosity—these are the great 
lessons of this book. The secret of her 
carefree labor—her own mind bouy- 
antly free because she knew how to 
turn care over to God, for whom she 
strives—contains a treasure-chest of 
great worth to the reader who can pos- 
sess it. F. J. TreRNEY 








ARNOLD BENNETT 





By Walter Allen. Alan Swallow. 107p. 
$2. 





RUDYARD KIPLING 





By Rupert Croft-Cooke. Alan Swallow. \ 


107p. $2. 





BULWER LYTTON 





By the Earl of Lytton, K. G. Alan 
Swallow. 111 p. $2. 


These volumes continue the English 
Novelist Series, launched late in 1948 
with the publication of studies of the 
Brontés, Samuel Butler, R. L. Steven- 
son and Henry Fielding. Early publica- 
tion is planned for studies of Sir Walter 
Scott, Mrs. Gaskell, Maria Edgeworth 
and George Borrow. 

The present essays maintain the 
standard set by the earlier volumes. 
Well-planned, well-proportioned and, 
for the most part, crisply written, they 
compress much information into little 
space. Of the three, Walter Allen’s 
Arnold Bennett makes the most favor- 
able impression. Allen’s evaluation is 
admirable in its impartiality; he recog- 
nizes Bennett’s real merit as a novelist 
but he makes no claims for non-existent 
virtues, nor does he hesitate to admit 
faults. If the essay fails to be com- 
pletely satisfying, the reason lies in its 
failure to stress Bennett’s obtuseness to 
spiritual values. It is this defect which 
dates Bennett and which eventually may 
reduce his novels to the status of so- 
ciological tracts. 

Under present conditions, which 








Longmans Books 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
CHILD 
L. A. Averill, Worcester Teachers 
College. 1949. 459 pp. 27 figs. $4.00 


Direction of and learning problems of 
the schoo! child from six to twelve years 
of age. For teachers in training and in 
practice. 

) 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
TEACHING 
A. D. Woodruff, Cornell University. 
Second Edition, 1948. 286 pp. 5 figs. 
7 tables. $3.00 
Organized to meet the teacher's class- 
room problems. 
=) 


PSYCHOLOGY IN 
EDUCATION 
J. B. Stroud, State University of 
Towa. 1946. 664 pp. 6 figs. 56 
tables. $4.00 
For advanced courses in Educational 
Psychology. 
® 


HOW TO INCREASE 
READING ABILITY 
A.J. Harris, Queens College, Flush- 
ing. Second Edition, 1947. 582 pp. 
53 illus. 10 tables. $4.00 
Individualized and remedial methods, 
chiefly on the elementary school level. 


STATISTICS IN 
PSYCHOLOGY AND 
EDUCATION 
H. E. Garrett, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Third Edition, 1947. 476 pp. 58 
figs. 75 tables. $4.00 


General principles of statistics and their 
applications. 
2 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


J. L. Mursell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Second Edi- 
3 1949. 480 pp. 32 figs. 56 tables. 


Theory of mental testing illustrated by 
available tests. 
* 


PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 
J. BE. Bell, Glark University. 1948. 
533 pp. 8 figs. 21 tables. $4.50 


A manual on the determination of per- 
sonality traits. 
@ 


Longmans, Green & Co., 


Incorporated 


$5 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
215 Victoria Street, Toronto 1 
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make the publication of prestige items 
more and more difficult, the appearance 
of books such as these should be hailed 
as a hopeful sign by all lovers of 
belles lettres. American readers have 
long had occasion to look with envy 
upon the publishing initiative which in 
Europe makes books of high quality but 
necessarily limited appeal available in 
well-set-up but popular-priced editions. 
While admitting his complete ignorance 
of publishing economics, at least one 
reader of this admirable series would 
like to hope that it will prove a straw 
in the wind, showing the feasibility of 
providing for the American public in- 
telligently conceived and _ stylistically 
sound works on literary subjects at a 
modest price. MIcHAEL F. MoLoney 





THE PURPLE SHAMROCK 





By Joseph F. Dinneen. Norton. 331p. 
$3.75 


Only the people have ever loved James 
Michael Curley of Boston. That fact 
becomes eminently clear from reading 
Mr. Dinneen’s excellent—if not exactly 
definitive—biography of one of the 
most controversial figures on the 
American political scene. It is not 
possible to appreciate the way the peo- 
ple-feel about Curley unless you have 
seen ene of their demonstrations. I re- 
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School of ADULT Education 


(co-educational) 


FORDHAM 


UNIVERSITY 


CITY HALL DIVISION (DUANE & BROADWAY) 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y¥. 


OFFERS 
the following courses beginning September, 1949: 


Leisure Time Activities Exploring Journalism 
Miss Ann Gray Mr. Richard Sexeon 
Tuesday Evening Wednesday Evening 
Philosophy and the Moral Law Speaking Spanish 
Dr. Joseph R. Sherlock Mr. John M. Pictaro 
Wednesday Evening Wednesday Evening 
Other Courses include: 


The Comic Spirie Through the Ages, Basis of the Humanities, History of Irish 
Music in Recordings, Modern Irish Drama and Dramatists, Introduetion 
te Philosophy, Effective Thinking, Everyday Science, Social 
Problems in an Atomic wale Age an and Public Speaking. 


Sen bid ticibidiiadittind~Cremstenh tannin 19, 1949 
Registration: September 12, 13, 14; 3 to 6 P. M., Room 308, City Hall Division 
Courses may be taken for college credit, degree programs arranged. 


For further information write or telephone, School of Adult Education, Fordhasa 
University, 302 Broadway, New York 7, New York, BArclay 7-1366. 
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member a few years ago seeing South 
Station in Boston so thoroughly packed 
and congested that one would have 
thought the President of the United 
States had just arrived. But it was 
merely the return of Curley from 
Washington after one of his court bat- 
tles to stay out of Federal prison. He 
was indeed the conquering hero. 

Curley has not been a “Boss” in the 
traditional mode. His has been a soli- 
tary role, played with greater finesse 
than one sees on the stage. Few mod- 
ern-day orators can equal his golden 
tongue; few political figures have been 
able te fight the politicians as success. 
fully as Curley. As Mr. Dinneen re. 
counts the rises and falls of Curley, 
one is more mystified than ever at the 
power of the man to arouse alternate 
sympathy and animosity. No man I 
can recall has been defeated or elected 
more often than Curley; today at sev- 
enty-five he is as much an enigma on 
the Boston political scene as he ever 
was. In his life-time he has fought 
and put through more progressive and 
pro-labor legislation than any other 
man in the history of Massachusetts. 
When it was considered political, if 
not also physical, suicide he shouted 
and fought for the nomination and elec- 
tion of Franklin D. Roosevelt against 
the nomination of Al Smith. This, mind 
you, in Irish Catholic Boston! Denied 
a place on the Democratic National 
Committee from Boston in 1932, he ap- 
peared at the convention as chairman 
of the Puerto Rican delegation. Only 
Curley would try and get away with 
this. 

Mr. Dinneen seems to make it quite 
clear that the late President Roosevelt 
did not show the appreciation of Curley 
that one expected he owed. 

In his life, both public and private, 
Curley has proved himself to be a 
mercurial character whom no one has 
ever completely understood. His cham- 
pioning of the underdog took tangible 
form: he raised the wages of scrub- 
women, porters, day laborers and all 
the other lower-level municipal work- 
ers. He improved hospitals, streets and 
schools, built bridges and playgrounds 
and ran the city into overwhelming 
debt. But is this the mark of the 
machine politician any more than it is 
the mark of the social reformer? I 
would suggest that you read Mr. Din- 
neen’s thoroughly fascinating and in- 
teresting book. Perhaps you can find 
the answer, at least in part. 





AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 
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My Prace To Stanp, by Bentz Plage- 
man (Farrar, Straus. $2.75). This is an 
account of the author’s experiences 
which rose from duty as a Navy phar- 
macist’s mate, the contraction of polio- 
myelitis on an LST near Italy, and 
fnally his determined entrance on 
crutches into the dining-hall at the 
Warm Springs Foundation. It is, says 
Russell Alberding, the reviewer, an 
unusual story of pain, the pain of a 
sensitive man in a brutal war, the suf- 
fering of men in conflict, and the tor- 
tures of “polio,” but it is also one of 
physical and spiritual regeneration, 
written with accuracy and restraint. 


Tue Aspirin AGE, edited by Isabel 
Leighton (Simon & Schuster. $3.95). In 
the twenty-two articles on outstanding 
events and trivial incidents between 
Versailles and Pearl Harbor, brought 
together by Isabel Leighton, the qual- 
ities of journalism pervade, and there 
ig a strong emphasis on the sensational. 
Each article is written by a person who 
either had first-hand knowledge of the 
subject or who later made it a point of 
study, and the contributors are as un- 
alike as Thurman Arnold and Margaret 
Case Harriman, Arthur M. Schlesinger, 
Jr. and Howard Fast. The reviewer, 
William G. Tyrrell, thinks that the 
book will furnish material for tem- 
perature-raising arguments rather than 
for objective discussions of the past. 


THE WORD 














No man and woman can serve two 
masters; for either they will hate the 
one and love the other, or they will 
sustain the one and despise the other. 

Husbands and wives, you cannot 
serve God and mammon; you cannot 
be loyal to both Christ and the con- 
traceptionists. 

Therefore I say to you, be not fret- 
ful over your future baby’s life, what 
the child shall eat, or for its body, what 
you shall put on it. - 

Is not the immortal life of the infant 
more than the milk, and the marvel- 
lous little body much more than the 
raiment? 

Behold the birds of the air; for they 
neither sow nor do they reap, nor 
gather into barns, and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are not your 
children of much more value than 
they? 

And which of you, by taking thought, 
can add one cubit to the stature of the 
sons and daughters whom God wills to 
send to you if you will only welcome 
them into your hearts and into your 
homes? 








And for raiment why are you solici- 
tous? 

Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they: grow; they labor not, neither do 
they spin; but I say to you, that not 
even Solomon in all his glory was ar- 
rayed as one of these. 

Now if God so clothe the grass of the 
field, which is today, and tomorrow is 
cast into the oven, how much more you 
and your little ones, who are His little 
ones too, O ye of little faith! 

Be not solicitous therefore, saying, 
what shall we eat if we have children 
or what shall we drink, or wherewith 
shall we be clothed, or how shall we 
educate them, for after all these things 
do the heathen run. 

For your Father knoweth that you 
and your family have need of all these 
things. 

Seek ye therefore first the kingdom 
of God, and His justice; and all these 
things shall be added unto you. 

Be not therefore solicitous for tomor- 
row, fretting over what the earth’s pop- 
ulation will eat a hundred years from 
now; for the morrow will be solicitous 
for itself. 

Sufficient for the day are the cares 
thereof. Joseru A. Breic 








THEATRE 











CONVALESCENT WARD. For many 
years drama has been called a very 
sick art, rendered punch drunk and 
moribund by the murderous competi- 
tion of the movies. Now, it is beginning 
to appear that the alarmists who have 
been crying that motion pictures would 
eventually drive live theatre out of ex- 
istence were wrong. Instead of being 
knocked out in the apparently unequal 
contest, as numerous Cassandras have 
predicted, drama has refused to be de- 
feated, and at present seems to be on 
the eve of a minor renascence. 

Still, it would be neither wise nor 
just to censure the prophets of gloom 
who believe that drama is doomed to an 
early demise. They can back up their 
predictions with an impressive array of 
facts and bales of statistics. Certain 
laws of physics, economics and logis- 
tics, along with the nature of the real- 
estate business, all operate in favor of 
films and against the theatre. The tech- 
niques of mass production can be ap- 
plied to making pictures, for instance, 
while making a play will always be 
small business limited to a local mar- 
ket. Helen Hayes can appear on only 
one stage at one time, while Joan 
Crawford can be simultaneously shown 
on the screen in fifty cities. Compared 
with shipping a company of actors 
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THE JESUIT FATHERS 
a 


CURRICULA: 
Bachelor of Arts 


Bachelor of Science 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Law 
Pre-Engineering 
Social Sciences 
Teacher Education 


Business Administration 
s 


For catalog, address: 


The Registrar 


University of Scranton 
Scranton 3, Pennsylvania 











SEARCHLIGHTING 
OURSELVES cms 


RETREAT NOTES OF 
TIMOTHY BROSNAHAN, S.J. 


Edited by Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


“This masterpiece is one of the most 
inspiring, thought-provoking books for 
retreats that bas yet appeared.” 

—C. E. F. Horpner, S.J. 


"A substantial contribution to religious 
literature.” —F. P. LeBurrg, S.J. 


A splendid book for medita- 
tion or spiritual reading for 
the laity and religious. 


Pp. VI, 288 Price $4.00 


Jesuit Seminary & Mission Bureau 
51 East 83rd Street, New York City 26 
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RELIGIOUS 
FILMS 


for Schools and Churches 


“THE LITTLE FLOWER OF 
JESUS” 
St. Therese of Lieseux 
The only all-English talking picture on 
the life of this beloved Seint (complete 
assortment of publicity material svail- 


ie). 
68 minutes Rental Rate, $20 


PERFECT SACRIFICE” 
A picture the Holy Mass in full 
color. All- English talking (for mission 
and converts’ use). 24 minutes 
Rental Rate, $8; Outright Purchase, $150 


“THE GLORY OF FAITH” 
The story and miraculous cure of a 
child. The film is based on the current 
story of the Little Flower. French talk- 
ing—English titles. 

75 minutes Rental Rate, $15 
“THE MIRACLE OF FAITH” 
A beautiful story and excellent photog- 
raphy. The film is based on the story 
“Miracle of Lourdes” and taken at the 
Grotto at Lourdes. French talking— 


English titles. 
9 minutes Rental Rate, $15 


The finest religious films at lowest 


prices. 


mn DUNRAY FILMS, INC. | 


08 Payne Avenue, Cheediend 14, 

















——FREE = 


A selected list of books— 
both old and new—for young 
readers annotated by the staff 
of Books on Trial. Yours for 

' the asking. Just drop a card 
f to Dick Human, The Thomas 





More Association, 210 West 
; Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
y 
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A practical, workable program of en- 


richment, reteaching, abundant prac- 
tice, and remedial relearning. May be 
used successfully in promoting any 
modern language program in grades 
3-6. By Dawson and Miller, the au- 
thors of Language for Daily Use. 


Language Workbooks 


Double-duty workbooks that review 
and reteach for understanding — that 
provide abundant practice for mas- 
tery. For use with any modern course 
of study to supplement textbooks or 
class instruction for grades 3-8. For 
grades 1 and 2: My First Number 
Book and My Second Number Book. 
By Clark and others. 


Workbooks in Arithmetic 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, N. ¥. 
2126 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16 


World Book Company 





from Boston to New Haven, together 
with their costumes and scenery, the 
cost of air-mailing a film from Los An- 
geles to Hartford is negligible. When 
a stage producer takes a run-of-the- 
show lease on a theatre, the show may 
run for only three weeks and the house 
may be dark the next three months. A 
movie producer, on the other hand, can 
lease a theatre for five years with the 
certainty that the marquee will always 
be lighted. Naturally, the movies get 
the pick of the most attractive and con- 
venient showplaces, because of the long- 
term leases the exhibitors can offer to 
b ilding owners. 

Motion-picture producers can also 
lure popular playwrights and actors 
away from the theatre by offering them 
richer rewards. The over-all cost of a 
play, before its opening, may be from 
$40,000 to $50,000. If it has a fairly 
successful run, a movie producer will 
pay $200,000 just for the script. An 
actor may make as much in a year in 
Hollywood as he can earn in a lifetime 
on Broadway. With the economics of 
the entertainment industry weighted so 
heavily in favor of the movies, it is not 
strange that observers who assessed the 
situation solely in terms of material 
values came to the conclusion that live 
theatres could not meet the competition 
and survive. 

A wise Frenchman once observed 
that all human institutions carry within 
themselves the seeds of their own de- 
struction. The lethal germ in motion 
picture is a very simple fact—that emot- 
ing before a camera and close to a 
sound track does not give an actor the 
emotional kick he gets from the ap- 
plause of a live audience. “Hollywood,” 
Gregory Peck is quoted in Life, “is a 
vacuum in which criticism does not 
exist. Everything is always ‘great.’” 
“The only way you can get an honest 
opinion is in front of an audience that 
pays to see you. Then you know in a 
minute if you’re bad.” 

Other actors, feeling as Gregory Peck 
feels, have escaped as often as they 
could for a limited engagement on 
Broadway and, more often, for a tour 
of the summer theatres. The summer 
theatres (there were 125 of them last 
summer) are bringing round drama to 
an expanding rural area where local 
farmers and hired hands have never be- 
fore seen a living actor. Live acting, 
usually in connection with recent Broad- 
way hits—semi-classics by Oscar Wilde, 
St. John Irvine and Shaw, with now 
and then a bit of Shakespeare—has in- 
fected the countryside with a yen for 
drama in the flesh. Drama, as an enter- 
tainment and edifying art, is slowly but 
surely returning to its rightful place 
as the premier art of the theatre. 

Bring on your television! The theatre 
is not afraid. 

TuHeopnitus Lewis 
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FILMS 











I WAS A MALE WAR BRIDE. In the 
course of Life’s “Movie Round Table” 
of two months ago, Robert Rossen ob- 
served that he thought Hollywood was 
making plenty of adult films, the trou- 
ble being that they weren’t adult 
enough. The semantic confusion that 
exists over the term “adult” as well as 
over such hard-working adjectives as 
“wholesome” and “realistic” makes it 
difficult to tell exactly what he meant 
by this remark. However, leaning heavy. 
ily on my own preconceived viewpoint, 
I decided that what he had in mind 
was the large number of movies which, 
while certainly not suitable for chil- 
dren, are in another sense of the word 
pretty childish. With apologies to Mr. 
Rossen if I am erroneously enlisting his 
support, I think that ] Was a Male War 
Bride is a distastefully pat example of 
the childish movie not for youngsters. 
Based on an amusing but tenuous Read- 
er’s Digest piece concerning the travails 
of a French officer who found himself 
a lone and embarrassed male in a den 
of war brides when he attempted to 
accompany his WAC wife to the United 
States under the law admitting “alien 
spouses of American military person- 
nel,” it needed considerable padding to 
cover a feature-length film. This was 
supplied by heavy reliance on two very 
tired situations: the violent antipathy 
between the two principals before they 
caught up with the audience and dis- 
covered that they were in love; and 2 
wedding night endlessly frustrated by 
Army red tape. The result is an exag- 
gerated, self-consciously risqué farce 
which bases its humor entirely on a 
desperately contrived series of incidents 
and not at all on characterization. Due 
to the law of averages and the first- 
class comedy talents of Cary Grant and 
Ann Sheridan, it is sporadically amus- 
ing but more often an embarrassing 
bore. (20th Century-Fox) 


JOLSON SINGS AGAIN. Al Jolson 
and Larry Parks, the Bergen and Me- 
Carthy of the movies, are back again in 
good form and voice. The problem of 
composing a sequel to the fictionized 
story of a real-life entertainer has beer 
solved by devoting a considerable por- 
tion of the script to an account of the 
filming of the original movie. This 
places Larry Parks Jolson in the unique 
position of being able to say “Larry 
Parks is giving a wonderful perform- 

ce.” In the course of sorting out this 
case of multiple schizophrenia, the audi- 
ence is likely to be struck by the fact 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 


MICHIGAN 























FLORIDA 








BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Music, Teacher Training, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 

Social Service, Business, 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 


pool. All sports. 
Address: The Dean 





SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information adddress the Dean 





Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
3 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 








School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University, Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal, and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 


Outdoor Skating Rink. 











NEW JERSEY 


ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 


Address: The Directress 














COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the approved list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern resident halls. Standard courses 
in Arts and Sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees. 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 


PENNSYLVANIA 





ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Chiid Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 
phone Bryn Mawr 4514. 























NEW YORK 











MARYLAND 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 


advantages. 
For Information Address the Registrar 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 


retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Saint Joseph | 
Academy 


In Southern Pa. near Lancaster 


A Catholic school for girls. Grades 9-12. 
Offers college preparatory, general and 
commercial courses. Small classes. Beau- 
tiful modern building located on 140 
acres. Tennis, hockey, etc. $600 includes 
laundry. Accredited by State Department 
of Education. 


MOTHER SUPERIOR 
R. D. 2E Columbia, Pa. 
































MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount wentoeee., Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholle College 

ondueted “4 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
ciate of Arts Diploma are offered in the 
Lower Division of the College. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7ist Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 

Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited ee institution for Women. 
Sisters of Providence 8t. Mary-of-the- Woods. 
Resident and Day Btadents, Two-year transfer 
course in liberal arts. Terminal courses In Home 
Crafts. Secretarial Science, General, Fine Arts. 
SEMINARY—Four-Year College Preparatory 
Dumblane Hall—~Grades | | to 8 
Address: The Secretary 




















REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 


Libertal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of st. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Jeveph 


Fully accredited Bachelor ~— in Arts, Science 
and Musie, with Science, Commerce, — or 


Many 
Siaees inedbent ‘to sealieep in 0. etslell die. 
For particulars address the Registrar 








GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fally Accredited 
Preparatory School and — College for 
Girls — 15lst Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Junicr College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
Terminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial. 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 
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New York 19, N. Y. 


A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 





EYE EXAMINATIONS —sthree registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices. 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1892 
Louis Mercklina and e. Optometrists 
SIX wee 34th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Opposite — s sath 8 treet Entrance) 
lephone: MU. 74 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


so writers needed to re-write — 


and books. 
Siena opportunity to “‘break into 
fascinating writing fleld. May bring 
you up to $5.00 per hour = time. 
Experience unnecessary. Write today Details 
for FREE details. NO OBLIGATION. 
Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 
Dept. X9, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 














Traymore Hore. 


MIAMI] BEACH 
== — DIRECTLY on the OCEAN at 24th SI. 


AIR-COOLED by Westinghouse 
Private Beach Cabana Club 


Rates from $5 Dble. 
Annex from $4 Double @ $3 Single 
Cocktail Lounge Social Staff 


that his contribution to the partnership 
is indeed substantial. Aside from its 
songs and its backstage Hollywood 
scenes, the picture devotes itself to 
Jolson’s wartime camp tours, his ill- 
ness, and his meeting with the girl 
who became his second wife (fourth by 
actual count). As played by Barbara 
Hale, she is the second cutest nurse 
from Arkansas now occupying the local 
dramatic scene—placing just behind 
the incomparable Nellie Forbush of 
South Pacific. William Demarest and 
Ludwig Donath are welcome holdovers 
from the original movie. (Columbia) 


TOP O’ THE MORNING. Bing Cros- 
by’s well-known capacity for relaxing 
seems to have communicated itself to 
the script writers on his newest under- 
taking. As a result, the plot is so in- 
formal and meandering that mental 
gymnastics of a high order are required 
to keep in touch with it. On a whim- 
sical note it introduces Crosby, an 
American insurance adjustor, into a 
small Irish village to investigate the 
theft of the Blarney Stone. After that a 
little of everything happens. By work- 
ing incognito, Bing finds himself sus- 
pected of being the thief, gets involved 
in a kindly conspiracy to save the pride 
of the town constable (Barry Fitzger- 
ald); and, no matter what he does, he 
keeps fulfilling the terms of the local 
legend concerning the man the con- 
stable’s beautiful daughter (Ann 
Blyth) will marry. In between times, 
of course, he sings. It comes as some- 
what of a shock when the atmosphere 
of fantasy and folklore gives way be- 
fore a mundane and criminal explana- 
tion of the theft. However, be it mu- 
sical, fable or detective story, it will 
probably supply Crosby and Fitzgerald 
fans old and young with a pleasant 
enough if confusing afternoon’s enter- 
tainment. (Paramount) 
Moira WaALsH 











NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with order. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, A. B., Aggres- 
sive, 7 years accounting background, seeks 
position with future. Write Box 575, 
America Press, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17. 


MAN, qualified by education and experience 
in teaching, welfare and business, wants 
Position as executive, director, manager, 
educator, case-supervisor, lecturer, writer, 
teacher. Write Box “One,” America Press, 
70 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 40 Catholics in four counties 
of 40,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 
Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My ho 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. ernall 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 























PARADE 











THE WEEK’S NEWS, EMERGING 
just as the postwar era commenced its 
fifth year, may afford some indication 
of how the era will shape up in its 
adult stage. . This reasoning is, of 
course, based on the presumption that 
the young era is the father of tomor- 
rows world in somewhat the same 
fashion that the child is father of the 
man. ... That there have been some 
advances over pre-war days was clearly 
demonstrated by the week’s news... . 
In London, a Cabinet report disclosed 
that Britons bathe more frequently than 
ever before, the average family now 
using eighteen gallons of hot water a 
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day compared to six in 1939.... An 
other official report revealed that the 
postwar British people possess more 
wigs and more sets of false teeth than — 
did the pre-war citizens. . . . State aid 
to students showed developments along 
new lines. . . . In Bangkok, a Gover. 
ment decree gave passing grades to 
twenty-nine students who had flunked 
their university examinations. The de 
cree, which lowered the passing grade 
from 50 to 49.6, was issued after the 
son of a Parliament member had made 
49.6 on his test. . . . Progress toward 
more graceful living was observed. . . . 
In New York, a bag company an- 
nounced the invention of a noiseless 
popcorn bag. The bag will make for a 
quieter atmosphere in movie theatres, 
the company stated. . .. Postwar people 
appear to be safer in their bathrooms 
than were pre-war folks. . . . Revealing 
that the bathroom is no longer the most 
dangerous room in the house, a New 
York insurance company survey on 
home accidents indicated that the din- 
ing room and the kitchen are now the 
most perilous spots in the domestic cir- 
cle. ... That many of the week’s events 
failed to indicate progress may be at- 
tributed to the growing pains of a 
young era... . The week was not free 
from embarrassing situations. . .. In 
Washington, a radio-station manager, 
questioned by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, could not answer any 
of the questions on his own quiz pro- 
gram. ... In Denver, the head of the 
Food and Drug Administration regional 
office, which guards the public from 
contaminated foods, spent the week in 
a hospital recovering from food poison- 
ing. ... Voices representing old Ameri- 
can decile were audible in the new 
era. . . . In Oklahoma, three Indians, 
members of the State Legislature, at- 
tacked the motion-picture version of the 
American Indian. Referring to silver- 
screen battles between Indians and 
whites, their resolution declared: “If 
the white man wins, it’s a battle. If the 
Indian is victorious, it’s a massacre.” 
. The flavor of the immediate pre- 
war days lingered on. . . . In Munich, 
a parrot in the zoo still greets visitors 
with the salutation: “Heil, Hitler.” 


Speculation concerning the future 
development of the postwar era should 
include recognition of the fact that an 
era is made good or evil by the human 
beings in it... . If the postwar era is to 
realize the rosy prophecies concerning 
the World of Tomorrow which gushed 
forth in pre-war days, a certain modern 
mass movement must be stopped and 
put in reverse. . . . The millions of 
moderns who are straying far from 
Jesus Christ must be brought back to 
Him. . . . Since Christ is God, no era 

can be a happy one without Him. ‘ 


Joun A. Toomey 





